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GEN. ISRAEL PUTNAM. 


Of all the brave officers, who, under the guidance of Washing- 
ton, fought the battles of the Revolution, none have left to the 
present day a name more popular than Putnam. There were 
among them better educated men; there were more experienced 
soldiers; there were abler generals; but there were none, the in- 
cidents of whose personal history are so familiarly known and none 
whose name would be so stirring a watch-word in another resist- 
ance to oppression. He has something more than the name of 
having been one of the leaders in our struggle for independence. 
He is remembered as aman, and not merely asa soldier; and 
many events in his life which are in the minds of every one have 
either no necessary connection or no connection at all with his mi- 
litary career. The killing of the wolf; the escape through the 
rapids of the Hudson; the gallop down Horseneck rocks, and the 
ludicrous duel with the British officer are all fresh in every school- 
boy’s memory; and have made “‘ Oxp Put,” one of his favorite 
heroes. And those even who have forgotten the enthusiasm of 
schoolboy days, cannot forget the arduous labors and boldly inde- 
pendent spirit, which marked Putnam’s course during the Revolu- 
tion. 

We inay see a proof of the old veteran’s continuing popularity 
in the very abbreviation of his name, which we could not but use. 
For the people every where delight in, what we may call, honorary 
nicknames. It is ‘hese names, which are 

** Familiar in their ears as household words.” 

We may see another proof of this same popularity in another 
circumstance, which might disturb the old hero’s puritanic preju- 
dices, were he still living. We may see it in the theatrical repre- 
sentations, (sure always to draw crowded houses) in which “ the 
iron son of °76,” dressed in regimentals eked out from a scanty 
stage wardrobe, mounts a black horse and with great noise gal- 
lops furiously down thirty feet of inclined plank, among pasteboard 
precipices and canvass crags; while a regiment of three, red- 
coated supernumeraries, in the dimly lighted distance, fire blank 
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cartridges at the bold horseman and cause great applause in the 
pit and numerous small shrieks in the gallery. There may not, 
we confess, be much glory in becoming the hero of the “ very 
tragic mirth” of a Bowery theatre play; but those who cater for 
the public gratification are good judges of what pleases the public, 
and choose for their heroes those who are heroes and favorites 
already with the people. 

Israel Putnam was born January 7th, 1718. His ancestors for 
several generations had been thriving, industrious farmers; and no 
one, who is at all acquainted with Putnam’s character, can doubt, 
for a moment, that those ancestors lived on the rough Yankee land, 
He was of the best descent—an Old England stock transplanted 
into the hardy New England soil; its native vigor expanding 
with greater freedom in a new country. He was brought up to 
the hard and healthy work of a farmer, perhaps no where harder 
than among the hills of New England ; and this employment gave 
to his large and athletic frame that strength and power of endur- 
ance which was of so much service to him in after years. His 
means of education were limited. Schools were not then as com- 
mon as they are now; and there was too much work for the hands 
to leave much time for the head. Indeed to one of young Put 
nam's bodily vigor the confinement of school and of study is more 
than ordinarily irksome ; and we suspect that the found more delight 
in athletic exercises, in which he was among the first, than in the 
labors of quiet study. His boy-like signature, made even when 
he was of mature age, shows fingers better trained to the use of 
the plough than of the pen. 

On arriving at the age of twenty-one years he married Miss 
Hannah Pope, and soon afterwards settled in Pomfret, Connecticut, 
the scene of one of his well-known adventures—the killing of the 
wolf. The story has been so often told that we dare not trespass 
on our readers to tell it again; though it is well worthy remem- 
brance. The woods of old Connecticut never saw a bolder deed 
than was done on the night when Putnam, against the remon- 
strances of his friends, crept on his hands and knees into that nar- 
row den, with nothing but a dim torch in his hand, to find out the 
exact position of the she-wolf, enraged as shewas by a long chase, 
His cool, determined courage in this exploit made his name widely 
known through the neighborhood and even abroad; and gave him 
his other sowbrequet of “the old wolf.” For several years the 
strong, young farmer continued to toil cheerfully upon his farm, 
living in the frugal mode of the times and gradually adding to his 
possessions. His neighbors began to look up to him asa man, 
who to great bravery and activity added strict integrity and excel- 
lent good sense ; and whose open, hearty manners threw a charm 
over his other good qualities. Nothing tends more to make a man 
popular than energy and courage, when united, as they usually 
are, with a frank disposition. Men like to appear independent; 
but they also like to lean on an arm stronger than their own. 
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They like to be guided and influenced unconsciously. Hence the 
strong character and warm heart of Putnam won for him a wide 
and enduring popularity. In this quiet life upon his farm he 
would probably have lived all his days, in no more public situation 
than that of justice of the peace or representative to the colonial 
assembly ; had not stirring times approached—times well suited 
to call forth all his courage and ability, and to raise him rapidly to 
a prominent position. 

The French and English colonists in America had been neces- 
sarily involved in the mutual wars of the mother countries ; 
although those wars had usually no connection, in their origin, 
with colonial interests, But at the time of which we have been 
speaking, the colonies themselves were coming into collision with 
each other, and, in their turn, were giving occasion for a war 
which soon spread beyond the American continent. The old enmi- 
ty of the two nations, together with the position of the colonies and 
the ambition of the governments could hardly fail to cause a vio- 
lent and bloody contest. The English colonists were in possession 
of the land bordering on the sea coast of North America, but had 
not extended their settlements far back into the country ; while the 
French, without occupying much of the sea coast, had settled 
along the banks of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi. Jealous 
of the prosperity of their ancient rivals, the latter nation desired to 
hem them in closely on their frontier, and prevent the English 
colonies from extending into the interior. With this object, they 
sought to unite their two colonies of Louisiana and Canada, by a 
line of forts from Quebec to New Orleans; and advanced their 
military posts near to the English colonies, with a plainly hostile 
design. Collisions soon followed between the French posts and 
the advancing English settlements ; and these collisions led in 1755 
to open, though not declared, war. 

In the commencement of hostilities in this year an expedition 
was planned by the provincial governors against Crown Point, a 
French post on Lake Champlain, which was within the territory 
of the Six Nations, the allies of Britain. It was to be undertaken 
by the militia of New York and New England. This was a fa- 
vorite enterprise with the inhabitants of the eastern colonies; who 
had long looked with an anxious eye at this French post, so near 
their northern boundary and so threatening in its position. From 
the farms and from the workshops the hardy young men of New 
England hastened to join the expedition Among them was Put- 
nam; and though he had no military experience, he was at once 
appointed toa captaincy. With his company of Connecticut mili- 
tia he joined the expedition, and shared in the brilliant victory of 
Sir William Johnson over Baron Dieskau. 

It was in this same year that Washington with his band of Vir- 
ginia Rangers, saved the defeated army of Braddock from total 
ruin; and thus these two future compatriots, the one near Fort 
Duquesne and the other by Lake George, were taking their early 
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lessons in the military art, at the same time and in the service of 
the same king; whose authority they were, at a later period, to 
shake off. 

Putnam in this campaign and those which followed, seems, 
with his company, to have performed a kind of duty, useful in any 
war, but most necessary in this. It had been the policy of the 
French to array the Indians against the English, and in this they 
had been to a great degree successful. Against these warriors the 
modes of civilized warfare were unavailable—a lesson learned too 
late by the unfortunate Braddock. ‘To contend successfully with 
the savage it was necessary to adopt in some measure his own 
mode of fighting—his stealthy maneuvres—his silent marches— 
his hidden ambushes. There was needed in the army a body of 
men with the skill and readiness of the backwoodsman—men ac- 
customed to fight singly rather than in the ranks of battle. For 
service of this kind untrained militia are usually better fitted than 
for the regular battle-field; and for a leader in such warfare none 
could be more suitable than Putnam. His strength—his coolness 
—his bravery—and his ingenuity, in which he was a true Yankee, 
made him an excellent captain of rangers. And this service was 
not better suited to his powers than it was to his taste. It gratified 
his love of adventure and his restless activity ; and afforded oppor- 
tunities for the display of a courage, scarcely inferior to his exploit 
in the wolf’s den. 

Successful as was the fight at Lake George, it was not followed 
up with promptness, and the campaign closed, leaving Crown 
Point still in the hands of the French. With the end of the cam- 
paign terminated the term of enlistment of the militia. Putnam 
returned, with his company to Connecticut, and resumed the labors 
of the farm. 

War, which had been actually in existence for at least a year 
previous, was in 1756 formally declared. Another expedition 
against Crown Point was planned; which also was committed to 
the provincial forces alone, under the command of Major General 
Winslow. Putnam was again appointed to his former rank ; and 
though the campaign resulted in no battle or decisive movement, 
yet Putnam and his hardy soldiers found constant employment. 
A single incident will afford a specimen of the adventurous duties 
in which he was engaged. ‘Tidings had been brought to the 
camp that six hundred of the enemy had attacked and plundered 
the provision wagons of the army at Half-Way Brook. Putnam 
and another officer with one hundred men set out in pursuit. Pros 
ceeding down Lake George some distance, they left their boats 
and crossed over by land to intercept the enemy at the narrows. 
They arrived at this point before the French boats had passed, and 
concealed themselves in the woods. The careless dash of oars 
was soon heard mingled with the laugh and joke over the success- 
ful foray. But no sooner had the advancing boats entered the 
natrows, than a sudden and galling fire from Putnam’s party ree 
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ceived them. Encumbered with plunder, the boats moved slowly; 
and as oarsman after oarsman dropped dead, and some of the boats 
sunk under the well sustained fire, it seemed as though the whole 
body would be captured or destroyed. A strong wind, however, 
aiding the violent exertions of the oarsmen, carried a few of the 
boats beyond the reach of danger. It was now the turn of Put- 
nam to fear an ambush; knowing that the remnant of the boats 
would hasten to Ticonderoga with intelligence of the surprise. 
His party, therefore, used every exertion, and with difficulty reach- 
ed their boats and embarked in them before night. The next day, 
as they were moving quietly along, they discovered on the shore 
the party which had been sent in pursuit, as they had anticipated. 
The French being three times as numerous as Putnam’s party, 
embarked with great confidence and rowed out to meet them. 
Fortunately, however, the latter had taken on board of their boats 
wo wall-pieces, and two blunderbusses; and these, when the 
enemy had approached within pistol shot, were discharged upon 
them with great havoc. A destructive and sustained fire from 
small arms followed and routed the enemy completely. Great 
numbers of French and Indians were seen to fall overboard. The 
shattered boats with the wounded and the dead hastened back in 
dismay to Ticonderoga; while Putnam’s soldiers returned in high 
spirits to their camp, having but one of their number killed and 
two wounded, 

The campaign of 1757 was remarkable for the brave defence 
of Fort William Henry, under Colonel Munroe, and the horrible 
massacre which followed its capitulation—a massacre the more 
melancholy from the fact that had General Webb, the commander 
of the northern department, acted with ordinary bravery, the fort 
might have been successfully defended and a most bloody scene 
prevented. Putnam, now raised to the rank of major, remonstrated 
urgently against the faint-hearted course of his commander; but 
in vain. No assistance was sent to the besieged garrison; and it 
was not until after the surrender that Putnam and his corps were 
despatched to observe the movements of the enemy. 

But we must pass over the details of this campaign to relate an 
instance of Putnam’s bravery and coolness, worthy of his early 
adventure. A fire had broken out in the barracks, and when dis- 
covered, was already burning furiously. The magazine, contain- 
ing a large quantity of powder, stood within twelve feet of the 
barracks and in the direction towards which the flames were 
spreading. Putnam, hearing the alarm, hastened from his outpost, 
and quickly formed a line of soldiers from the barracks to the river. 
He then mounted upon the burning building, received the water 
which was handed to him, and poured it upon the fire. Wrapped 
in smoke, and with his thick mittens burning off from his hands, 
he continued in his perilous position, until the flame swept over 
the whole building and stretched across to the magazine. Driven 
then from the blazing roof of the barracks, he took his place be- 
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tween them and the magazine, pouring upon them a constant 
stream of water. All eyes were now turned upon the magazine 
as with the energy inspired by danger the soldiers rapidly passed 
along buckets and pails of water to Putnam. The outside planks 
of the magazine were already blackened and smoking; still Put. 
nam remained at his post, deliberately pouring each pailful of 
water where it seemed to be most needed. But in spite of his 
efforts the fire grew hotter; the outside planks of the magazine 
were consumed, and a timber partition, already smoking, alone 
remained. The sight of this, even in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, struck every one with terror and a shuddering feeling of his 
danger. Involuntarily every man shrunk back a step from the 
fearful vicinity. Not a sound was heard, but the crackling of the 
fire and the hissing of the water, as Putnam, amid the falling 
cinders, persevered in his dangerous task. The flames swept over 
and around him, and it seemed doubtful whether he or they would 
be triumphant. At length the rafters of the barracks fell in; the 
danger was over and the terrified bystanders breathed freely once 
more. 

But Putnam had won the safety of the garrison at his own cost. 
His face, hands and arms were blistered; and when he drew off 
his second pair of mittens, the skin of his hands followed. 

But our limits will not permit us to follow Putnam through all 
the adventures of this war—-his perilous escapes—his capture and 
the cruel treatment which he received from the Indians—his ship- 
wreck on the coast of Cuba—and the ingenious devices by which 
he assisted General Amherst in the expedition against Montreal. 
Over these varied scenes, and over the Indian war, which followed 
soon after the peace of Paris, and in which Col. Putnam, (as he 
had then become,) bore his usual active part, we must hasten to 
find our hero once more on his farm, holding the plow with the 
same firm hand with which he had wielded the sword. 

It was not, however, to be expected that in the exciting times, 
which were now commencing, a man of Putnam’s prominence 
would remain in retirement, nor could there be any doubt to those 
who knew his bold and independent character, which side he 
would espouse in the approaching strife. For a strife was evidently 
approaching. ‘The spirit of resistance had filled the minds of the 
colonists, and had shown itself in acts. The calm which followed 
the repeal of the stamp act, was only the quiet of night upon an 
undecided battle field. Neither the parliament nor the colonists 
had retreated from their positions; and the tax bill of 1767, like 
the morning light, showed the combatants in the same hostile atti- 
tudes. Meanwhile the colonists, under the direction of Putnam, 
and others like him, were firmly and resolutely training themselves 
to arms, and awaiting the summons to the field. 

It came at Jast, from Major Pitcairn’s pistol at Lexington. The 
news of the conflict flew through the country, and called the na- 
tion to arms. It found Putnam plowing in the field. He left his 
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plow in the furrow, sprang upon his horse, and without going to 
his house, galloped to Boston, and was gladly welcomed by the 
assembled militia.—the embryo American army. His popularity 
and experience at once made him one of their leaders. 

The battle of Bunker Hill followed. The story has been so 
often told, and the part which Putnam took in the glorious conflict, 
is so well known, that we do not venture to repeat it. Arms were 
now to decide the contest. Putnam was at once appointed major- 
general by the continental congress; and was by Washington put 
in command of the centre of the army, beseiging Boston. 

In the condition of the army at that time, Putnam must have 
been a most useful man. The troops were militia; little used to 
the fatigue of military labor and to the strictness of military disci- 
pline. They were engaged in a struggle for independence, a 
thing which does not flourish in camps; and they had been through 
their lives more accustomed to obey laws than men. But Putnam’s 
known courage and generosity, and his occasional humor, tended 
to reconcile them to the necessary discipline; while his readiness to 
share in the most laborious duties, encouraged them in their toil. 
The general had not forgotten the farmer; and Putnam was no 
more ashamed to pile sods on a redoubt, than he had been a year 
before to hold the plow-handle. 

Upon the evacuation of Boston by Gen. Gage, Putnam was placed 
in command at New York, where he continued until the unfortu- 
nate battle of Long Island. Here there was room for the employ- 
ment of his ingenuity in the construction of chevauz-de-frise and 
similar contrivances, for the obstruction of the channel of the Hud- 
son. Under his direction various means of this kind were adopt- 
ed for the purpose of preventing the British ships from ascending 
the North river; but with very little success. 

After the loss of the battle of Long Island, the American forces 
were with consummate skill withdrawn by night to New York; 
and soon afterwards a part of the army was stationed at Kings- 
bridge, a part remained under Putnam’s command in the city, and 
the remainder occupied the space between. In a few days, how- 
ever, three British ships of war had moved up the Hudson to 
Bloomingdale; and Clinton, with scarcely any opposition, had landed 
several thousand men at Kip’s bay, on the East river, about three 
miles above the city. Retreat was now unavoidable. The other 
divisions of the American army had moved to Harlaem, and the 
only remaining route by which Putnam’s could join them was by 
Bloomingdale. Clinton was marching to intercept Putnam’s re- 
treat, and the enemy thus closing in upon him oneach side. Put- 
nam urged his men with all the vehemence of his natural ardor, 
increased by the perilous situation in which he found himself. 
Riding backwards and forwards in his impatience, he encouraged 
the soldiers, who were, in many instances, fainting from fatigue 
and thirst. A portion of the British army was already seen de- 
scending upon the right, and the rear of Putman’s division was 
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fired upon. But his exertions saved them, and they slipped through, 
just before the enemy’s lines were extended from river to river, 

It is said that in this retreat, Putnam, finding his danger to be 
very great, and hearing that Clinton on his march would pass the 
house of a Mrs. Murray, sent an aid to this lady, requesting her to 
detain Clinton and his staff, as long as possible, by her hospitality ; 
and that the safety of the retreating division was secured by Mrs, 
Murray’s compliance with the request, and her skillful performance 
of the stratagem. 

In that dark period of the war which followed the disastrous loss 
of Fort Lee and the evacuation of Fort Washington, when Wash- 
ington, with a remnant of an army, was retreating before a victorious 
enemy, to the shores of the Delaware, Putnam acompanied the 
commander in chief; and doubtless by his hopeful and courageous 
spirit, encouraged that great man in the steady perseverance, which 
saved the nation. He was soon afterwards stationed at Philadel- 
phia, and employed in fortifying the place, deemed so important to 
the American cause. After the victories of Trenton and Princeton, 
he took up his winter quarters at the latter place, with only a few 
hundred men and within fifteen miles of the enemy. {t was here 
that an incident occurred which shows his character. A wounded 
British officer had been left at Princeton, in great distress. Put- 
nam immediately provided for all his wants and treated him with 
great kindness. The officer requested Putnam to send to the 
British army for a friend to come and assist in making his will. 
Putnam had but fifty men; and while he wished to comply with 
the request, he feared to expose his weakness. He accordingly 
adopted an ingenious expedient. He sent a flag of truce, as re- 
quested, with orders that the flag should not return with the Eng- 
lishman, until after dark. He then had the college and other 
buildings of the town lighted up, and kept his fifty men marching, 
sometimes all together, and sometimes in detachments, in front of 
the house where the officer lay. So well did the device succeed, 
that the Englishman, on his return, reported Putnam’s force at five 
thousand. 

In the next year, Putnam was appointed to the command of the 
Highlands; and he was directed to attend particularly to pre- 
paring the obstructions designed to prevent the ascent of British 
ships up the North river. It was under his direction that the great 
chain was stretched across the river; a work of no small magni- 
tude, and one for which Putnam's ingenuity fitted him. Here he 
celebrated the first anniversary of the declaration of independence 
with festivity and rejoicing, and concluded the day’s sport by dis 
lodging a huge rock which lay balanced on the top of a precipice. 
The great mass rolled crashing and thundering down the precipice, 
amid the simultaneous roar of artillery; while the surrounding 
officers shouted, “* So may the thrones of tyrants fall,”—‘* So may 
the enemies of freedom sink to rise no more.” The performance 
may seem foolish to us, but it accorded with the enthusiasm and 
he somewhat pedantic taste of the day. 
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It was here too, that he sent the well known answer to Clinton’s 
flag of truce, demanding the delivery of a spy. 


“Head Quarters, Tih of August, 1777. 

“ Edward Palmer, an officer in the enemy’s service, was taken as a spy, lurk- 
ing within our lines; he has been tried as a spy, condemned as a spy, and shall 
be executed as a spy, and the flag is ordered to depart immediately. 

ISRAEL PUTNAM. 


P.S. He has accordingly been executed.” 


Forts Montgomery and Clinton on the western, and Forts Inde- 
pendence and Constitution on the eastern side of the river, were 
embraced in Putnam’s command. The two former were on such 
ground, that they could not be stormed in port, and they had been 
stated to be inaccessible in the rear, by Generals Knox and Greene. 
Putnam’s force had been greatly diminished by repeated requisi- 
tions, and Sir Henry Clinton, knowing this fact, resolved upon an 
expedition against this post. By a dexterous maneuver, aided by 
the fog in the river, he deceived Putnam as to the immediate object 
of his attack; and landing a detachment at Stony Point, sent it 
through the rough and difficult passes of the mountain, to attack 
Fort Clinton on the rear. The treachery of a messenger who had 
been sent from that Fort, to Putnam’s head quarters at Peekskill, 
contributed to the success of the expedition; and Forts Clinton 
and Montgomery were taken before Putnam could afford them 
support. After their capture, the forts on the eastern side could 
not be defended, and the river was open to the enemy. 

These unfortunate losses, added perhaps to the lenity with which 
Putnam treated those who were inclined to the British party, ren- 
dered him unpopular with the people and the political leaders of 
New York, and he was recalled from this post. Washington, 
however, impliedly disavowed that this recall arose from any dis- 
approbation on his own part. ‘ My reason,” he said, “for mak- 
ing this change, is owing to the prejudices of the people, which, 
whether well or ill grounded, must be indulged.” 

Putnam was then placed in command in Connecticut ; where he 
rendered a new service to his country. The hardships which the 
troops had suffered and the irregularity of their pay had excited a 
spirit of insubordination ; and one brigade took arms to march upon 
Hartford, where the Connectirut Assembly was in session, and de- 
mand redress, Putnam at once galloped down to the soldiers, and 
with his hearty, plain eloquence dissuaded them from their tash 
project and at once put an end to the mutiny. It was about this 
same time that he effected his perilous escape down Horseneck 
rocks, which is so well known, and to which we have before 
all uded 

Putnam’s service was now nearly at anend. On his return to the 
camp, the next year, from a visit to his family in Connecticut, 
he was suddenly seized with paralysis, from which he never en- 
tirely recovered. He survived the attack nearly twelve years; and 
though able at all times to walk and ride, he could not resume his 
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military duties. From his home the old veteran watched the pro- 
progress of the war and welcomed the victories of his old comrades 
in arms. And a few years afterwards, when the joyful news 
spread through the country that the war was at an end, that 
the nation was free, no where did warmer rejoicing arise than 
from the fireside of him who on Bunker Hill commenced the glo- 
rious contest. Amid the warm respect of his friends and the re- 
gard of the nation, Putnam spent the remainder of his life; till at 
the age of seventy-three he was taken away from the country 
which he had aided to save. 

A courage which knew no fear, was in him joined to an open 
character and a warm heart. Nurtured in New England, he had 
drawn from her bleak winds, the spirit of liberty ; and no promises 
of royal favor could entice him from the side of independence. As 
an officer, he was fitted better for the partisan warfare, in which 
we have seen him engaged in his early military career; than for 
the management of a large army in the field. In his contempt of 
danger, his disregard of outward display, and his popularity among 
his soldiers, he bears no small resemblance to the hero of Buena 
Vista and Monterey. He thought (unlike too many of the military 
men of this day) that when the war was over, it was no shame to fol- 
low the arts of peace. Ever unassuming, he laid down the sword 
and took up the plow; and did not disdain even to open a tavern. 
What would be thought of such an officer now; and where could 
he be found? What colonel now, who could get some well-salaried 
sinecure, would deign to become a tavern keeper? The world has 
become more refined than it then was. But we confess that to 
us there isa charm in the old sign, still preserved, which swung 
before the tavern of ‘‘Oxp Puz.” 


THE LOST. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KLOPSTOCK, 





BY A. MESSLER, D. D., 





Bright gem in Saturn’s diamond belt, 
Wide floating through the fields of light! 

“Lost Pleiad!” from thine orbit wide, 
Pouring an influence clear and bright, 
Where hast thou wandered out of sight? 


“Wandering island of the blessed,” 
In ocean’s barren fields remote! 
Most “ fortunate” of those, the muse 
Once sang in fancy’s fabled note, 
Where undiscovered dost thou float? 
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Lone wanderer from that sunny isle! 
Wilt thou its bowers of beauty leave? 

Thy cup shall flow with bitter dregs ; 
And to thy lips each drop shall cleave ; 
And anguish deep thy bosom heave! 


Lend now thine enr, and streatch thy sight, 
*Till shady groves and rills appear 

In yon bright star. Hark! music floats 
From every radiant rolling sphere, 
And pours its rapture on thine ear! 


Saturn, with her attendant moons, 
Sings sweetly in her high delight, 

The music of the rolling spheres, 
As all the living spirits bright, 
Chant in the lofty paths of light! 


Nearer the glorious accents roll, 
: And ’mid the glittering angel host, 
They melt away. How deep that soul 
That thirsts for knowledge high and strong. 
Is ravished with the glorious song! 


Oh, Meta!* art thou waiting there! 
And with thee is “ our little one!” 

How shall I drink that bitter cup, 
Filled, drop by drop, for me alone; 
Or wait till life’s long years are gone! 


Inhabitant of yon bright spheres, 

Perennial spring around thee shines— 
When first our loved ones pass away, 

Our spirit melts—our head repines, 

And hope’s bright star in darkness shines. 


See yonder in the silver moon, 
Her radiant form! She calls for me! 
Transformed to one of that bright throng, 
Who swell the rapturous harmony 
Before the uncreated THREE. 


I come! earth cannot hold me back— 
Its beauties all are lost to me— 

Thy smile, dear Meta, calls me up— 
I pant thy glorious form to see, 
Amid the high bright galazy! 


* Meta, or Margaret Moeller, was the beloved wife of Klopstock, She died in giving birth 
to their first child; and mother and infant were buried in the same grave, It was upon their 
tomb that the pious poet inscribed the beautiful sentiment, “Seed sown for the resurrection,?? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Dear S : You think too weil of the ancient Romans to 
believe that they overlooked the genial pastime of angling. 
Although the remark savors strongly of a certain predilection of 
your own, it is in substance correct. As a general rule, the Ro- 
mans carried the ambition and energy, peculiar to their natiure, 
even into the sports of their idle hours; and therefore held athletic 
amusements in the highest favor. They loved the pugilistic ring, 
the quoit, the wrestle and the race; holding in Jess esteem hunt: 
ing, fishing, 


“ The horse, the hound, the grass of the sunny plain.” 


Fishing was, however, well understood and practiced, even 
among the nobler ranks of Roman citizens. In the latter days of 
Rome, Oppian—the Isaak Walton of ancient time—received from 
the emperor Caracalla nearly twelve thousand dollars for writing his 

ractical and poetical treatise on the piscatory art. But we have 
Fittle to do with Caracalla or his times. In the Augustan age a 
lively poem was written on the same subject, which Pliny ascribes 
to the pen of Ovid. Many other authors made an epic theme of 
the labors and dangers and spoil of the angler. Ancient frescoes 
give us views of troops of fishermen, equipped with various pisca- 
tory appointments, lining the bay-shore at day-break. 

There is beanty as well as brevity in Ovid’s eulogy of the an- 
gler’s art. After describing the boar-hunt, the chase of the hare, 
of the yellow deer, and of the stag, he touches for a moment upon 
the “ generous honor” of the horse-race and upon the virtues of 
the “ headlong hound,” 


** Keen on the scent, and strong to follow 
O’er hill, through field and echoing hollow.” 


He then adds: 


‘* The huntsman’s joy is all by hope supplied— 
In patient skill consists the fisher’s pride.”’ 


Ovid also recommends, among other remedies for love, that the 
sighing youth should give the fishes their “ last meal on a brass 
hook,” in order to drive from his mind the bait with which he has 
been himself caught. 

The sport of angling could hardly have been otherwise than in- 
viting, when fish was considered the richest dainty ever served up 
at a Roman banquet. The mullet, the char, the sturgeon, the tur 
bot and the lamprey—to say nothing of the luscious bivalve called 
the Lucrine oyster—were greedily sought for by Roman epicures. 
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The mullet was the chief favorite both for its beauty and delicious 
flavor. As it was one of the chief pleasures at a Roman table to 
see the dying agonies of the fish which was soon to please the pa- 
lates of the guests, the flashing scales of this species, changing 
rapidly from various shades of red to purest white during their ex- 
piring struggles, may well be supposed to have furnished a ravish- 
ing exhibition to these epicures of the eye. So refined were the 
gastronomic ideas prevalent concerning the mullet, that Apicius, 
who had a wonderful genius for all sorts of luxury, gave it as his 
opinion that they ought only to be killed in fish-sauce. Asinius 
Celer gave about two hundred and forty dollars for a single mullet. 
This led Pliny to say that in his day a cook cost as much as a tri- 
umph and a fish as much asacook. As the fishes rarely weighed 
over two pounds a piece, some idea may perhaps be formed of Ro- 
man extravagance in respect to them. The fish-pond of Caius 
Herius was sold for more than one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars and the fish of Lucullus for about the same sum. Martial 
ridicules Calliodorus for selling a slave and buying a mullet of ex- 
traordinary weight with the money: 


’T was yesterday you sold that docile slave 

For forty dollars, which his buyer gave. 

You did it for the sake of one good dinner, 

But ah! the meal was poor, and you’re no winner. 
Naught but a four-pound mullet made your feast; 
It was your greatest dish ; it was your least. 

One may well say ’t was not a fish you ate— 

A man was eaten from your costly plate. 


Seneca too alludes to this same extravagance in terms of the 
severest stoicism. ‘* How incredible,” says he, ‘ are the doings of 
luxury! how does it belie nature! Fishes are swimming in the 
dining-room, and are caught under the very table upon which they 
will soon be served up. That mullet seems stale, which does not 
breathe its last in the hands of the guest. They are offered to the 
view, imprisoned in transparent jars, and their color which the 
struggles of death change into a thousand shades and combina- 
tions, is watched as they expire. Some are killed in pickle and 
are seasoned while alive. Who would believe that they are thus 
made to delight the eye before they tickle the palate?” Cicero 
was not particularly censorious, but he remarks in a letter: “ Our 
modern great men think they have heaven at their fingers’ ends, 
if they have in their fish-ponds mullets tame enough to approach 
the hand of their owner.” In short, no man could be, in ancient 
times, a true bon-vivant, without owning a fish-pond, tenanted by 
““whiskered mullets.” 

The lamprey—a disgusting fish one would think—was also a 
great delicacy at Rome. Fish of this sort were kept in ponds and, 
it is said, grew so fat ss to be obliged to float on the top of the 
water! They were so thoroughly domesticated, if we may believe 
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Pliny, as to come to the person who fed them, at the call of their 
names. The same author states, that Antonia, daughter of Drusus 
was so fond of a pet of this species, as to adorn it with ear-rings; 
while Hortensius is said to have been so attached to a tame lam- 
prey, as to have wept when it was founddead. As Hortensius was 
a great orator, the delivery of a funeral oration would have made the 
farce complete. In fact, great ambition was excited among the 
nabobs of Rome, to rear the greatest number of tame lampreys. 

It is certain that very large numbers of persons were fishermen 
by occupation. The rocky bays all along the harbors of Italy, 
abounded in “‘ finny spoil.” So large was the class of those who 
angled for a living, that a fish-feast (fry?) was given annu- 
ally in the month of June on the banks of the Tiber, in honor of 
the gods. Acates—one of Ovid's characters—says: 


‘* My sire was poor, and day by day he took 
The leaping fish with line and tempting hook, 
His fortune was his art ; though small it be, 
’Tis all the fortune that he left to me.”’ 


You might have found in the fish-market, which was in the 
eigth ward of Rome, the various spoil of these ‘ professed” fisher- 
men, had you lived in the days of Augustus. 

The chief resort for fishermen was the rocky shore, where the 
Crati pours itself into the gulf of Taranto. Here, no doubt the 
senator’s barque was moored, and here he flung the line into the 
green water beneath. As salt fish were universally preferred to 
fresh, rivers were rarely resorted to by anglers. Ovid describes a 
choice spot for his favorite sport, beautifully : 


‘In front o'er sounding rocks the waters glide ; 
A pleasant meadow girds the seaward side: 
Its tender grass, with nightly dew-drops wet, 
Was never cropped by goat or heifer yet. 
Its flowers no preserving bee has sucked, 
No maid, to wreath her hair, the blossoms plucked. 
There, seated on the turf, he loved to throw 
His dripping line into the wave below: 
There, oft his finny captives counting o'er, 
He called them credulous and threw for more.” 


As for the mode of fishing among the Romans, it was orthodox 
according tomodernrules. Of the long seine, which must of course 
have been made like ours, I have nothing now to tell you: unless 
I mention that the luxurious Nero, who never wore the same gar- 
ments twice, fished with a net made of gilded cord, and the drag- 
ropes of which were made of purple and yellow strands twisted 
together. Smaller nets, similar to modern scoop-nets, were in use, 
but need no particular description. It was probably one of this 
kind which was used in the arena by the Gladiator of the Net. 
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He was literally a “fisher of men.” His antagonist was well 
armed with a long sword and a helmet like the head of a fish, 
while he was himself equipped with a short dagger and a net. 
This last he sought to throw around his adversary, and, having 
entangled him in it, to thrust the stiletto into his vitals. This sport 
the Romans much admired; and when the net-gladiator shouted 
out his brutal joke—* I am trying to catch a fish, not you; why 
do you avoid me ?”—cheers, loud and long went up from the rav- 
ished multitude. 

A favorite mode of taking fish in ancient times was by the weel 
ot fish-trap, constructed on the general principle of the eel-pot, or 
New England snap jaw. It was made of wicker and baited with- 
in. Its opening was ample and inviting, but the passage-way ta- 
pered gradually until it was just narrow enough for the ingress of 
the victim. The difficulties of retreating through the pointed inner 
opening of the weel will be readily appreciated by any one famil- 
iar with the model of a common mouse-trap. 


** Facilis descensus Averni; 
Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoe opus, hie labor est.” 


It is said that the mullet, when caught in one of these cages, 
made no attempt to force his head through the pointed twigs which 
oppose him, but, turning himself around, beat the wicker passage 
with his tail until it was broken or enlarged by his lusty blows and 
escape was easy. As “ masterly inactivity”* has come to be no 
paradox, this trick of the mullet may be called a “ vigorous back- 
ing out,” 

The practice of poisoning bait seems to have been understood in 
Campania. Instead of the berry of the cocculus indicus, which we 
mix with dough for intoxicating minnows, the ancients used the 
small bulbous root of heart-wort, which they called ground-poi- 
son, mixed with chalk, which brought the greedy fish lifeless to 
the top of the water, almost instantly. 

But I know you wish to hear something of the more genteel 
equipments of the Roman anglers; such as rod and wicker-bag, 
line and hook. All these were in use in the times of Augustus. 
Athough a pithy reed grew in Italy, which was sometimes used by 
anglers, yet the patrician fisherman imported his bamboo rod from 
Albaris in Africa. The wicker-bag, which was then carried for the 
reception of the spoil, reminds us of our own practice. The line 
was of flax, and the hook of brass, bent and barbed like ours. A 
piece of horse-hair (bristle, as the Roman writers call it,) was at- 
tached to the end of the line, on account of itstransparency. This 


* Verily, *‘ there is nothing new under the sun.” The phrase, ‘‘ masterly in- 
activity,” so generally attributed to Mr. Calhoun, was used before this gentle- 
man’s day in the British House of Lords. But the words, ‘‘ viva quies,” as 
used in this epigram and in allusion to the still strength of the tide, embody the 
same paradoxical idea in nearly the same words. 
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is another item of evidence that the world is not so much wiser 
now than it was of old. Martial describes the bristle as quivering 
with the weight of the captive fish. 

Ovid mentions some of the fishes which might be caught with 
a hook: among others the pike, the mullet, and the gold-spotted 
lamprey. He also minutely describes their cunning habits; the 
mullet’s mode of striking the bait from the hook with his tail, the 
sharp bite of the lamprey and the blind fury of the pike. 

Ausonius, speaking of the ‘* blue Moselle,” or the ** divine Mo- 
selle” as he calls it, alludes to the noble salmon, the trout, “ star- 
red with purple spots,” and a third fish partaking of the nature of 
both the former, as inhabiting its waters. This third fish was, 
doubtless, the salmon-trout. Rare angling must there have been 

“In the glad waters of the smooth Moselle.” 


Other Latin writers speak of fishes and fishing. Horace, I am 
confident, was too lazy to partake in the sport of angling, but ready 
enough to taste the spoil and wash it down with “ old Falernian.” 
He lets us know that a trick of modern cockney-sportsmen is not 
so modern as it might be. Roman gentlemen were known to equip 
themselves with fishing tackle and then buy at the market-place 
the ostensible spoil of an imaginary sporting expedition. 

Cicero and Martial speak of some of the great fishermen of old 
Rome. Hortensius and Lucullus both owned magnificent fish- 
ponds, in which they reared the chief luxury of their tables. Ci- 
cero in making mention of them to Atticus, calls them his “ fish- 
pond-loving friends,” which term was enough to identify them 
without adding their names. Martial alludes to the Emperor Do- 
mitian himself, as if he also indulged the piscatory mania. The 
same author mentions the fondness of Apollinaris for angling, but 
as it were a taste which was seldom gratified. The latter hada 
villa on the shore of Formiac, (now Molo di Gaeta,) which the 
pressure of his business at Rome rarely allowed him to visit, so 
that his porter and slaves were left to luxuriate alone in the pleas- 
ures of their master’s country-seat. Speaking of Apollinaris and 
Formiac, the poet says: 

‘* There lightest breezes crisp tho sea ; 
Tis calm—but dull it cannot be. 
Its mighty stillness, smooth and strong, 
Will sweep his painted barge along ; 
Assisted by a breeze as soft 
As those, which at the noontide oft 
Will seek the maiden, worn with heat 
And driven to her green retreat, 
To part her purple robe and rest 
With cool embrace upon her breast. 
Nor, with elastic line, need he 
Sail far into the open sea, 
But from his couch and banquet-ball 
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The angler’s line may lightly fall, 

And lure the fish, which sport beneath, 
To snatch the bait which hides their death. 
If e’er the boiling billows leap, 

While storms are driving o’er the deep, 
He from his table views the fight, 

And smiles to see the tempest’s might. 
His fish-ponds teem with every kind 
That charms the epicurean mind. 

In them the turbot breeds for him ; 
Domestic fishes around them swim; 
Tame lampreys, aged mullets, all 
Know and obey their master’s call. 
But ah! how rarely mistress Rome 
Permits the lord to see this home ! 
How few the days the busy year 
Allows to be devoted here ! 

Ye lucky porters ! stewards too ! 
These fine amusements are for you. 
They for your master were prepared, 
But now by you are wholly shared.” 


Pliny tells some amazing stories about fishing; in short, "* fish- 
stories” as they are sometimes called in the dialectof slang. He 
says that the best time to angle is when the sun is passing the sign 
of the zodiac called ‘** Pisces.” He states for a fact, that in cer- 
tain places men fish for tunnies with a chain for a line, and that, 
when one is ‘thooked,” it is drawn out by a yoke of oxen! In an- 
other place, he relates a story of the mannerin which dolphins as- 
sist the fishermen of Narbonne in catching fish of other kinds, 
The whole population of the district, he says, stream down to the 
side of a certain lake to see the nets drawn. They raise a loud 
shout, which is responded to by troops of dolphins. Rushing in 
squadrons up into the shallows in which shoals of mullets have 
taken refuge beyond the reach of nets, the dolphins drive them 
out into the open sea. Immediately the fishermen throw their nets 
around both pursuers and pursued. The mullets, however, leap 
over the nets, unless frightened back or killed by the dolphins. In 
this murderous work the latter engage, not stopping to consume 
their prey, but, with trae martial spirit, “ preferring,” as Pliny 
says, “victory to food.” ‘The battle goes on furiously. The dol- 
phins seem to enjoy getting into the net and swimming about 
among the men and boats. When they have effected the capture, 
they tear their captives in pieces. After satisfying their hunger, 
“ conscious of having accomplished more than could be compensa- 
ted by one day’s reward, they defer farther enjoyment of their 
plunder until the morrow.” Such is the narrative of Pliny. 

Angling—thanks to Isaak Walton—has always been supposed 
to be connected with serious musing and sound moralizing. Many 
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Roman proverbs were drawn from the practices of fishermen and 
the cruel fate of fishes. The emperor Augustus—who, to relax 
his mind, used to go fishing and play marbles with little boys—ut- 
tered a very appropriate comparison, derived from the piscatory art. 
“Those,” said the royal moralizer, ‘who pursue slight advanta- 
ges at a serious risk, are like anglers fishing with a golden hook: 
the loss of which if they happen to be broken off, can be compen- 
sated by nothing which they can catch.” You recollect the les- 
son taught by Cleopatra to Antony at a fishing party; a lesson on 
‘seeming and being.” So anxious was Antony on all occasions to 
present to his queenly mistress the glorious charm of success, that, 
when he found one day at a fishing-party that his luck was bad, 
fearing to be disgraced in her eyes, he ordered his divers to plunge 
into the water and put upon his hook fishes which had been al- 
ready caught. After several repetitions of this trick, Cleopatra 
perceived it. But Antony, professing great surprise and delight at 
his success, invited the whole party to come and witness a renewal 
of it on the day following. A crowd assembled: but, as soon as 
his line was let down, Cleopatra ordered one of her divers to hang 
a pickled fish upon Antony’s hook. Soon after Antony pulled up 
his ridiculous prize, which was greeted with much merriment. 
But Cleopatra meant less to mortify Antony than by this incident 
to give more point to one of her incomparable flatteries; ‘* Go, 
general,” said she; ‘*‘ leave fishing to us petty princes of Pharos 
and Canopus; cities, kingdoms and provinces make your sport.” 


CONTENTMENT. 


It springs from within, from the depths of the soul; 
When perfect, it yields not to outward control ; 
The sorrows of life may but brighten its beams; 
On the foreliead of age it may burnish the seams. 


It springs from above ; there its fountain is pure, 
And it gushes eternal in rills that allure. 

Ye sad sons of earth! be attracted and fly 

On the fleet wings of thought, to its home in the sy. 
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RUTH. 


BY ELIZABETH G. BARBER. 


The mists of morning melted, as the light 

Broke forth in beauty from the glowing east ; 

The waters laughed in sunlight, and the leaves 
Wrestled together, with a dreamy chime ; 

The tuneful bird, awoke a joyous lay, 

And myriad minstrel tones, made melody. 

All things rejoiced, save sad Naomi, 

As with a tearful eye, she paused to look 

Upon the pleasant land, which lay behind. 

The dew drops gemmed her path, as sad and slow 
She turned with throbbing heart and lingering steps, 
Afar from Moab, and its smiling fields— 

The dew drops, tears of night, which even now 
The sunlight of the morning kissed away. 

And so Naomi’s silent tears were kissed 

By the warm sunlight of a daughter’s love. 

Swect Ruth! like morning, young and beautiful! 
The meek eyed Ruth had passionately clasped 
The weeping widow, and her footsteps stayed, 
Breathing the prayer, which gushing from her heart, 
Her lips and eyes most eloquently spoke. 


Let me go forth with thee, 
Oh, stricken mother, in thy sorrowful hour, 
Let me go forth with thee, my love shall be 
Like dews of heaven to cheer the drooping flower. 


Bright is the land we leave! 
Soft are its winds, and lovely are its skies; 
But oh! for us its zephyrs sadly grieve, 
The place of graves beneath its blue dome lies. 


I may not look behind, 
My heart throbs wildly, and my eye grows dim ; 
The vale, the stream, and even the murmuring wind, 
Bring to my heart, some memory of him, 


My lost one, and thy son! 
Oh, tearful mother, we shall hear no more 
The welcome music of the tone of one, 
Whose love hath blest us in the days of yore. 
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I cannot linger now 
And feel the sunlight and the breeze, which gave 
Such joy to me, steal o’er my aching brow, 
And know, that they have lingered on his grave. 


Oh clasp me to thy heart, 
His heart first drew its ardent beatings thence ; 
Mother, my mother, oh! we must not part, j 
Breathe to me thus, with voiceless eloquence. 


In the warm mute caress 
Which holds me, mother, to thy gentle breast, 
Still let me feel thee passionately press 
My heart to thine, and let me thus be blest. 


And tell me, I may know 
His carnest glance, reflected in thine own, 
And I may hear his accents deep and low, 
But softer, sadder, echoed in thy tone. 


I will go forth with thee, 
Tho lonely wanderer of my household band ; 
With thee, for widowed, stricken I would be 
Henceforth an exile from my father’s land. 


Hearing forevermore 
In Memory’s darkened land, as I shall roam, 
Lingering like music when its dream is o’er, 
The far off voices of my distant home. 


Saying ‘ Farewell, farewell!” 
Breathing it sadly, shadowy forms shall rise, 
Transfigured through the mist of tears, a spell 
Around me ever, with their earnest eyes. 


Oh, I shall follow thee! 
Treading the devious path, which thou hast trod ; 
Hencetorth, thy people shall my people be, 
Thy faith, be ever mine, thy God, my God! 


And where thou diest, I 
Oh, best beloved! shall share thy latest breath ; 
Close to thine own, this heart of mine shall lie, 
Oh, mother! mother! thine in life and death. 


New Haven, February, 1348. 
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THE SIEGE OF LOUISBURG IN 1745. 


BY ERASMUS D, NORTH, M.D., OF YALE COLLEGE. 

The military abilities of our citizen soldiers are now attracting 
universal attention. So long a time has elapsed since they have 
been put to proof in regular warfare, that the exhibitions of them 
now made in Mexico have all the charms of freshness and novelty. 
Prosperous and comfortable citizens at home, stare as if roused 
from a dream of forgetfulness, at reading the enterprises and ex- 
ploits of their old friends and neighbors who have volunteered under 
Scott and Taylor. What strange developments of character—they 
say to themselves—seem to have been suddenly brought out in 
Smith and Jones and the rest, who seemed at home to be men no 
way remarkable, unless for not making money so fast as their 
neighbors! Are these indeed our old acquaintances, who are 
storming the strongest mountain fortresses; hewing their way 
with axe and rifle through the mountain forests of Cerro Gordo, 
gaining ground foot by foot, and house by house, through cities 
desperately defended ; coolly welcoming, even by single battalions, 
the most furious charges of cavalry; and daily performing feats 
worthy of the iron bands of conquerors like Napoleon and Wel- 
lington? The strange coolness and unaccountable self-reliance of 
our troops—no matter how scanty their numbers—as they push 
on, and leave swarming thousands of guerillas to cut off their com- 
munications; their toilsome labors in excavating new roads over 
ground confidently deemed by the enemy to be impracticable, and 
thus so often taking in rear works which it would have cost toomany 
lives to storm in front ; their cheerful and it would seem, frolicksome 
hardihood in bivouacking during a pelting storm, without food or 
shelter, far from support, and within cannon shot of their oppo- 
nents—and for what ?—why, that though a mere detachment, and 
acting on their own responsibility, they choose to be on the ground 
in season to undertake the job (in laborer’s phrase) of routing the 
enemy from his strong hold “* before breakfast,” and thus “* to save 
the best part of the day” for another and bigger job in company 
with the main army !—in short, an zsouctance and homely com- 
mon-sense in the most daring enterprises, and in the thickest of a 
desperate fight, which give an aspect to their deeds the very oppo- 
site of common military romance, but which yet spring from the 
noblest modesty and simplicity of character ;—exploits and traits of 
character such as these, excite a smile of wonder among their 
countrymen at home, which soon deepens into a grin of delight. 

After all, however, such characteristics of our military enterprises 
are far from being new. In the war of 1812, indeed, it was ra- 
ther on the ocean and on the lakes, that the peculiar abilities of our 
countrymen were displayed. On the present occasion also, let us 
8 over, in our retrospect, the war of the revolution. It is in the 

istory of our colonial forefathers, that the most obvious parallels 
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are to be found. And probably the most striking one in our whole 
history, is the expedition against Louisburg, a century ago. We 
select this expedition—not because its plan and conduct present 
much resemblance in detail to the more scientific campaigns of 
the present day, but because it strikingly illustrates those peculiar 
and even amusing qualities which distinguish the Yankee when 
serving as a volunteer soldier. A hundred years ago, these had 
become fully developed in the people of New England, while at 
the present day are displayed in their essential traits not only by 
their immediate descendants, but by the enterprising and adven- 
turous in all parts of our country. Boundless confidence in the 
future, disregard of distance by Jand or sea; a homely careless- 
ness of military display, and of the pomp and pride of war; a com- 
placent indifference in view of the numbers or advantages of the 
enemy; habitual good nature, and good humored patience in 
hardship; and in general the distinguishing traits of an American 
emigrant metamorphosed for the time into a soldier, though the 
fact seems of late to have been forgotten to some extent, are essen- 
tial products of the circumstances and institutions of this country 
operating on the Anglo-Saxon character. ; 

In the war of 1756, the British fifers are said to have played 
Yankee Doodle in derision of the rustic dress and unconscious 
awkwardness of their provincial auxiliaries. Even so, a Mexican 
gentleman writing from Puebla, only a few months ago, expresses 
his astonishment at the inelegant uniforms, and the absence of mi- 
litary smartness and soldierly bearing, which he witnessed when 
our victorious troops marched with a careless and almost lazy con- 
fidence into that city, and immediately set about making them- 
selves at home. A late number of our magazine exhibits Hin- 
man’s beautiful portrait of General Wooster who served before 
Louisburg. We see in it his personal beauty, which was so 
remarkable that he was called afterwards in London “ the hand- 
some provincial,” yet no indication do we discover in the expres- 
sion of his countenance of his military character. Our troops have 
always been citizen soldiers, and justly may we be proud of the 
designation. 

But the northern colonists of the last century were distinguish- 
ed, in addition to such qualities as we have just referred to, fora 
truly warlike character; their history furnishes proofs of the pre- 
valence of deep and serious military enthusiasm. Descended from 
that portion of the English nation which Cromwell had trained to 
uninterrupted victory, they not only inherited the indomitable 
quaiities of his famous Ironsides, but had been compelled by the 
increasing perils of their western home, to cherish military feel- 
ings and institutions, and to accustom the whole available popula- 


tion,to the constant practice of arms. Their laws regarded every 


man as a soldier. Avoiding, rather than adopting the higher mi- 
litary titles, the lowest subaltern commission conferred honor and 
dignity. The native Indians were the least of theirenemies. On 
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all sides, except the ocean, they were surrounded by settlements of 
hereditary enemies. France envied England her colonies and 
cherished the hope of adding them to her own possessions. The 
French were also Romanists; their priests were Jesuits; and ha- 
tred towards heretics, as well as retigious zeal, ever fanned the 
flame of national dislike and enmity. Whole tribes of the fero- 
cious savages were converled by the priests and made to believe 
jt an acceptable service to God, to subdue or extirpate the English. 
Their murderous modes of war were unchecked by their religious 
guides, and even in seasons of nominal peace, our frontier towns 
never felt secure against midnight massacre. Those tribes also 
who retained their heathenism preferred the alliance of the French 
to that of the English. The Indian character appeared to sympa- 
thize with the former more than with the latter. The century was 
likewise one of frequent and protracted wars between the two great 
powers in Europe ; while on this side the Atlantic our ancestors 
entered into the contest rather like principals than dependants. 
They considered the struggle as one for their very existence as a 
part of the British empire. And, besides their nationality, the at- 
tainment of their most cherished hopes was at stake. What fortune 
could befall the Puritans worse than for themselves and their chil- 
dren to become the slaves of a despotic and popish monarch and of 
his Jesuit myrmidons? The persecuted Huguenots who had sought 
refuge among them, were living witnesses of the fate which they 
might justly anticipate. 

When the war of 1744 commenced, France was eagerly enga- 
ged in establishing a chain of forts and settlements from Canada 
along the lakes and down the Ohio, so as to shut in the English 
on the north and west. On the east also, she possessed the island 
of Cape Breton with its fortified capital, Louisburg; and though 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia had been rescued from her, yet 
they were mostly peopled by her colonists, and were liable to be 
regained by a revolt of their inhabitants, if not soon retaken by 
her fleets and armies. Indeed, the first act of the war on this 
side the ocean was, the destruction of Canseau in Nova Scotia, 
followed immediately by the seige of Annapolis in the same pro- 
vince. Massachusetts hastened to send aid to the garrison of the 
latter and the enemy were repulsed; but the Indians rising in fa- 
vor of their old allies, a desperate contest began to be carried on. 
Should the French succeed, they would gain an addition of six 
thousand men, and the danger of New England would become 
imminent. Even if the French and their savage allies, assisted by 
a powerful armament from Europe, should be enabled to subdue 
New England, the commerce and fisheries of the latter would be 
wholly destroyed, and an endless amount of misery would be cer- 
tain to ensue. 

At this critical juncture, the garrison of Canseau, with other pri- 
soners who had been carried to Louisburg, arrived at Boston and 
reported to Governor Shirley the condition of that strong hold of 
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the French. Some favorable circumstances in the situation of the 
inhabitants and garrison, suggested to Shirley the thought that iz 

might be taken by a surprise, if an expedition were secretly pre- 

pared in New England, and sent out sufficiently early in the en- 

suing spring. 

Louisburg, the capital of Cape Breton, was cherished b 
France as one of her most important possessions. She had spent 
twenty-five years in fortifying it, and at an expense of six millions 
of dollars. Intermediate in situation between the St. Lawrence 
and the West Indies, it was her chief naval station in America, 
and being so near the English colonies, could send out swarms of 
privateers to destroy their commerce and fisheries and insult their 
shores at pleasure. Hence it had been styled the Dunkirk of Ame- 
rica. It was built on a point of land projecting to the eastward, 
within which point, on the north and northeast, the bay widened 
and afforded a deep and capacious harbor. The mouth of the har- 
bor, which was thus a narrow channel, was defended against the 
entrance of hostile ships by an island in the middle, on which was 
a battery of thirty heavy cannon. Thus the place could not be 
bombarded by ships of war. The town itself was surrounded by a 
rampart which was from thirty to thirty-six feet high, and forty 
feet thick at the base, andby a ditch eighty feet wide. The wallwas 
Jaid out in regular bastions which swept every approach, the gate 
on the land side was provided with a draw bridge, and defended 
by a circular battery of sixteen guns, in addition to the fire of the 
main body of the place, and the ramparts were furnished with 
casements or bomb proof apartments for sheltering the garrison and 
citizens. North of the town, and on the opposite side of the har- 
bor, was the grand or royal battery, which mounted thirty cannon, 
twenty-eight of which were forty-two pounders and the other two 
eighteen pounders. The garrison, including regulars and militia, 
consisted of two thousand men, and might count on assistance from 
the principal inhabitants of the city. Indeed, after the capitula- 
tion of the place, upwards of four thousand men, including the 
crew of a captured man of war, were transported in cartel ships to 
France. 

Such was the formidable strong hold, by the capture of which 
Gov. Shirley, a Massachusetts lawyer, hoped to humble the pride 
of France and render our own shores secure. While the British 
ministry had scarcely entered on the active prosecution of the war, 
the most fatal blow which could be delivered against the French 
power in America, was preparing through the medium of an expe- 
dition without a single regular soldier, and composed solely of col- 
onial fishermen and husbandmen. The Governor communicated 
his scheme to the legislature, under an oath of secresy from each 
member. So wild and impracticable did it appear, that it was at 
first rejected. Long and earnestly, however, was it debated, and 
urgent were the reasons adduced in opposition to it as well as in 
its favor. Its impracticability was argued on a great number of 
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specific grounds, while against these there could no arguments be 
urged but the many reasons why success was to be desired. 

But while the discussions were going on, the secret was com- 
municated to the people through an amusing inadvertence on the 
part of a worthy member of the legislature. Assisting in family 
devotions at his lodgings, he prayed for a blessing on the enter- 

rise! The news appears to have spread rapidly. It excited a 
ively interest, and Governor Shirley, perceiving that he could not 
revail with the legislature, encouraged the principal merchants of 
na and Salem to petition in favor of the measure. Soon a gen- 
eral enthusiasm was kindled among the people, and the assembly 
were constrained by the popular wish to reconsider their vote. The 
measure was finally carried by a majority of one, and in the ab- 
sence of some who were known to be opposed. The people, how- 
ever, Were earnest and even clamorous: to them, therefore, be- 
longs the credit. Yet the prudent counsellors deserve no blame: 
justly did they argue, that all the armed vessels of the colonies 
could not take one seventy-four of the enemy ; that their transports 
would be liable to be destroyed by a naval force known to be ex- 
pected from France in the spring; that thus the army would have 
no means of leaving the island and would be compelled to surren- 
der; that the expense of the expedition could only be defrayed by 
an emission of paper, which would necessarily be so great as to 
ruin the currency; that neither could a sufficiency of military 
stores be found in the colonies, nor could troops be raised who 
could contend against the regulars of France, assisted by strong 
fortifications. All, however, felt the desirableness of success, and 
when the vote was passed, both friends and opponents joined 
heartily in promoting the measure. 

The government of Massachusetts sent a search warrant through- 
out the colony, and whatever private individual was found to pos- 
sess articles which might be needed for stores, was compelled to 
surrender them for the use of the expedition. Fortunately, also, 
several vessels happened to arrive with such articles. Ten eigh- 
teen pounders were borrowed from New York. But when all had 
been collected which could be purchased or in any way procured, 
the army was still but poorly provided. Cloth suitable for tents 
was not to be had in sufficient quantities. Hutchinson relates that, 
“all the ticklenburg and small canvas was purchased by the com- 
mittee of war, but for a great part of the tents they were forced to 
buy common osnabrigs, so that the tents were, in general, insuffi- 
cient to secure the soldiers from a common shower.” The same 
author amusingly remarks, that some dependence in the matter of 
besieging cannon was placed upon pieces to be captured in the 
royal battery; ‘* but this,” he justly remarks, “‘was too manifesta 
disposal of the skin before the bear was caught.” We shall sub- 
sequently see, however, that in this hope they were not disap- 
pointed. 

An embargo was laid upon the vessels in every harbor, to pre- 
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vent the news of the intended expedition being carried to the 
French, and a circular was sent to all the colonies as far south as 
Pennsylvania, inviting their assistance and codperation. But none 
of them joined, and New Eng!and was left to engage in the ex. 
pedition alone. Massachusetts raised 3,200 men; Connecticut 
500; and New Hampshire 300. Rhode Island afterwards sent 
300 men, who did not arrive till the city had surrendered. The 
naval force consisted but of ten vessels, the largest carrying only 
twenty guns, and a few armed sloops from Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. As the expedition really originated from the enthusiasm 
of the people, and the troops were in fact volunteers, the choice of 
a commander was important in reference to the previous populari- 
ty of the person selected. William Pepperell, of Maine, was there- 
fore appointed, as being a man universally known, and of approved 
enterprise, talents, and favor with his countrymen. Though a col- 
onel in the militia, he does not appear to have previously acquired 
a reputation for military talents or knowledge. He was a wealthy 
merchant, of very extensive dealings, and with a high character 
for integrity, enterprise and popular manners. Equal care was 
taken that the other officers should be acceptable to the men. 

At this time the celebrated Whitefield was preaching in New 
England. Pepperell consulted him respecting the expediency of 
the undertaking. He hesitated to give any encouragement, but 
after some urging, consented to bestow his favor, and to furnish a 
motto for the banner. él desperandum, Christo duce. Despair 
of nothing, when Christ is leader, was given them by the sacred 
orator, and contributed, with the popular feeling towards the pa- 
pists to give the expedition the character of a crusade. Many of 
Whitefield’s followers enlisted. A clergyman who accompanied 
the troops as chaplain, carried on his shoulders a hatchet to destroy 
the images in the French churches. Other clergymen attempted 
to aid the governor and commander by inventions and contri- 
vances for the siege. One of these advised to employ men to strike 
upon the ground around the walls with beetles, (large mallets used 
by farmers in splitting logs,) and wherever the sound returned, 
seemed hollow, to mark the spot as probably containing a mine! 
Another reverend gentleman elaborated a contrivance for a flying 
bridge with which to cross the ditch and scale the wall! As 
Bancroft remarks, “the inventive genius of New England was 
aroused.” 

Even Shirley’s schemes were equally Quixotic; and Belknap 
shrewdly observes, that the only valuable part of the governor's 
elaborate recommendations, was his directing the commanders to 
make the best improvement of emergencies. On first conceiving 
the scheme, Shirley hoped the town might be stormed in the night 
in consequence of the ditch being filled with snow. Afterwards he 
gave careful directions for the fleet of transports, which amounted 
to a hundred vessels, to sail nearly six hundred miles, at a tempes 
tuous season and in a foggy climate, and yet all to arrive in the 
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evering and at precisely the same hour, on a rough and dangerous 
coast. Here the troops were to be landed in the dark, amidst the 
surf and rocks, and to march three miles through thickets and 
swamps to the city. On reaching it, men who had never been in 
action, were to attempt what the most experienced veteran would 
think of with dread; to pull down pickets with grappling irons, 
and scale the walls of a regular fortification with ladders, “* which, 
however, were afterwards found to be too short by ten feet.” All 
this was to be done in the space of twelve hours from their first 
making the land, and nine hours from their debarkation! ‘ This 
part of the plan,” Belknap says, ‘ was prudently concealed from 
the troops.” 

Such things are amusing to read of: yet they well illustrate the 
enterprise, self-reliance, and faith in providence, which did in the 
final result, secure the most glorious achievment of the whole war. 
Of the qualities which alone are necessary to success in great af- 
fairs, there was no lack among the colonists. It was their ignor- 
ance of this fact which lulled the French in Canada and Cape 
Breton into a fatal security ; for news of the contemplated expedi- 
tion had been carried by the Indians to Canada, where it was na- 
turally deemed so Quixotic and impracticable, that the report was 
discredited and not only no preparations were made to obstruct it, 
but information was not even sent to Louisburg. The boldness of 
the plan prevented its being anticipated, or even credited by the 
enemy. 

In two months the expedition was ready to sail. A solemn ser- 
vice was held on the shore in the midst of the multitude who 
flocked as spectators of the embarkation. The day was the Sab- 
bath, and the sermon exhorted all to enlist as volunteers in the ser- 
vice of the great Captain of our salvation. Bancroft’s description 
of the troops is so felicitous, that we are fain to quote it. ‘ The ex- 

dition was composed of fishermen, who in time of war could no 
~ use the hook and line on the Grand Banks, but with prudent 
foresight took with them their cod lines; of mechanics skilled from 
childhood in the use of the gun; of Jumberers inured to fatigue 
and encempment in the woods; of husbandmen from the interior, 
who had grown up with arms in their hands, accustomed to dan- 
ger, keenest of marksmen, disciplined in the pursuit of larger and 
smaller game; all volunteers, all commanded by officers from 
among themselves; many of them church members; almost all 
having wives and children.” In further illustration of the charac- 
ter of the men and the times, we find an amusing anecdote related 
by Miss Caulkins, in her interesting history of Norwich. ‘Col. 
Simon Lathrop, of Norwich, commanded the Connecticut regi- 
ment in the expedition. He was noted for his military bearing, was 
an excellent officer, and a great favorite with his men. His regi- 
ment was not made up of the lowest grades of society, as is often 
the case in an army, but its members were mostly active, usefu 
and respectable men. After the troops had obtained possession 9 
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Louisburg, one of the British naval officers was walking the streets 
with a French lady of distinction, who had a robe that trailed far 
behind, and under the train a lap dog was running. A young sol. 
dier belonging to Lathrop’s regiment, out of mere roguery, threw 
something under the train atthe dog. It yelled—the lady resented 
the insult ; the officer ordered the offender to be bound and receive 
a certain number of Jashes, but the regiment turned out of their 
quarters to a man, at a minute’s warning, and rescued their com. 
rade. Their colonel, though not with them at the time, approved 
the deed, and the commanding officer allowed it to pass without 
reprehension.” 

Before the expedition was ready to sail, a severe disappointment 
was experienced by Governor Shirley. Unwelcome news was re- 
ceived, but now that the troops were on the point of embarking, he 
concealed from them the information he had just received. Dar. 
ing as was his enthusiasm, he had not ventured to encourage ex- 
pectations of reducing a fortified seaport without the assistance of 
a British fleet. An express had been despatched to the West In- 


dies, to request the codperation of Admiral Warren. A similar re- 


quest had also been sent to the British ministry. There had not 
been time to receive an answer from England, but Warren had 
consulted with his captains, and declined to assist, on the score of 
want of orders and the plea that the undertaking was wholly a 
provincial one, without the sanction of the ministry. Scarcely, 
however, had this answer been returned, before Warren received 
orders from the ministers to proceed immediately to the northern 
colonies and concert measures for his majesty’s service. 

On the 4th of April, 1745, the colonial troops embarked and 
steered direct for Canseau, from whence to Louisburg is but a 
short sail. Here they were compelled to remain three weeks, waite 
ing for the breaking up of the ice which, in winter, surrounds the 
shores of Cape Breton. The forces were not, however, wholly in- 
active; they erected block-houses for shelter and defence ; the ves- 
sels made short cruises for prizes, and were especially fortunate in 
capturing small craft laden with provisions, hus wo hes ne and 
increasing the storesof the army. Perhaps, also, some vessels were 
employed in fishing ; for it is related as a part of Shirley’s arrange- 
ments, that during the continuance of the seige a few small craft 
should be thus occupied, in order to eke out the stores of provisions! 
Here, also, to their great joy, they were joined by Admiral War- 
ren, who consulted with the general, and immediately proceeded 
to cruise before Louisburg. On the 29th of April, the transports 
with the troops followed, but the wind failing, did not make Louis- 
burg before the dawn of the next morning. Their appearance 
gave the French the first intimation of the projected attack. The 
transports entered Gabarus bay, which is a little west of Louis- 
burg, and while the British admiral blockades the harbor, the col- 
onists, without an hour’s delay, let down their whale boats and 
prepared to force a landing. A French officer, with a hundred 
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and fifty men, attempt to oppose them, but is himself made pri- 
soner with the loss of a part of his detatchment and the dispersion 
of the rest. The garrison being weak in regular troops, make no 
further attempt without the walls, and content themselves with 
burning such houses near the town as might shelter the approach of 
the English, while they also sink vessels in the entrance of the har- 
bor to prevent the entrance of the hostile flect. 

On the north and east of the city, as we have mentioned, lies 
the harbor of Louisburg. On the west and south-west the place is 
surrounded by forests and rocky swamps; still further, in a south- 
west direction, is the head of Gabarus bay, on the shore of which 
the troops were now securely landed. The day after landing, 
Lieutenant Colonel Vaughan, a voluntecr from New Hampshire, 
marched through the woods and saluted the place with three 
cheers. The impracticability of an immediate assault was suffi- 
ciently obvious; but no time was lost in deliberation; the troops 
were impatient for action, and on that very night achieved a tri- 
umphant success. Vaughan had refused to accept any regular 
command, but had been appointed one of the council of war, and 
held ‘himself ready for any enterprise with which the general 
might entrust him. With four hundred men, he marched in si- 
lence and secrecy through the woods, till having made the half 
circuit of the town and skirted the western side of the harbor be- 
yond it, he drew up his men in the neighborhood of the grand or 
royal battery, which we have before mentioned, was directly op- 
posite the city, on the north side of the harbor. Here were ware 
houses containing naval stores and a large quantity of wine and 
brandy. These they succecded in burning, and the smoke and 
flames being driven by the wind into the grand battery, so terri- 
fied the French, inthe darkness and confusion, that they at once 
spiked their guns and fled to the city. This disgraceful flight pro- 
ceeded probably from consternation at the rapidity and boldness 
of their opponents, on what was but the second night after landing ; 
they must have thoughtthe whole army were uponthem. Vaughan 
did not even perceive their flight; the next morning he was re- 
turning with only thirteen men, when he crept up the hili which 
overlooked the battery, and observed that the chimneys were with- 
out smoke, and the staff without a flag. Though he never drank 
spirits himself, he had a bottle of brandy in his pocket, with which 
he hired a Cape Cod Indian to crawl in at an embrasure and open 
the gate. He then wrote a note to his general, stating that he held 
the royal battery with thirteen men, and requesting a reinforcement 
and a flag. Before either could arrive, one of his men climbed the 
staff with a red coat in his teeth, which he nailed to the top. This 
display of vanity was rash; the city took the alarm, and immedi- 
ately despatched a hundred men in boats to retake this important 
outwork. But the courage of Vaughan and his little band was 
now aroused ; they met them on the beach and in spite of a smart 
cannonade from the city, and the fire from the boats, kept the 
French from landing until reinforcements arrived. 
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The royal battery is won—the bear has been taken and his skin 
secured! The insufficient artillery of the besieging army is now 
reinforced with thirty guns, nearly all of them forty-two pounders, 
No time is to be lost until the spikes are drilled out and the pieces 
turned upon the town. As volunteer troops contain men qualified 
for any service, Major Seth Pomeroy, from Northampton, (we are 
told) and about twenty blacksmiths from among the soldiers, are 
set to work, and soon the cannonading of the city is begun. 

The body of the city is now to be besieged; a coup de main 
being impossible, operations must be carried on in form; but the 
impatience and confidence of the volunteers overleaped the te- 
diousness of the regular rules of attack. Hutchinson relates that 
‘the men made merry with Mr. Bastide’s proposals for zig-zags 
and epaulements, and went on, void of art, in their own natural 
way.” But when shown the construction of fascines, they per- 
ceived their utility, and applied themselves industriously to pre- 
parethem. These are large cylindrical bundles of faggots, which, 
piled in sufficient quantities enable troops to erect a serviceable 
battery in a single night. Five such batteries were erected and 
sates served. But before they could be armed, an exhausting 
labor had to be endured, in conveying cannon to them through the 
forest and morass. The latter being entirely impassable for beasts 
of draught, or the wheels of gun carriages, Col. Messerve, of New 
Hampshire, who was by trade a carpenter, constructed sleds on 
which the cannon were placed instead of being on wheels. The 
hardiest and strongest lumbermen who had been practised in 
moving logs were selected, and with straps on their shoulders pa- 
tiently toiled, sinking up to their knees in mud, for fourteen suc- 
cessive nights. The distance was about two miles, and it was only 
during the night, or on foggy days, that the work could be carried 
on secure from the fire of the walls. But even before this task 
was completed, so rapid did their progress seem to the besieging 
army, that at the end of the first week, they summoned the garrie 
son to surrender. By the 23th of the month sixteen cannon were 
playing from five fascine batteries; the western gate was destroy- 
ed, and considerable impression had been made on the great cir- 
cular battery by which it was defended. In the meantime the 
weather continued remarkably fine ard the troops enjoyed health 
and spirits. 

But the island battery, situated in the middle of the entrance to 
the harbor and inaccessible except to boats, seemed to bid defiance 
to every mode of attack. Four unsuccessful assaults had been 
made, and the troops began to be dissatisfied, and to consider 
themselves disgraced. A fifth attempt was planned to be made 
by volunteers who also were to have the privilege of choosing their 
leader. It was a night attack; but the boats were discovered be- 
fore reaching the island, and received with a murderous fire. A 
part only succeeded in landing; these maintained a severe contest 
for an hour, but were compelled to retire with the loss of sixty 
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killed, while a hundred and sixteen who in the darkness and con- 
fusion are unable to regain the boats, are left to become prisoners. 
“ Providence,” writes one, ‘ seemed now remarkably to frown up- 
on our affair.” 

Still the troops are not discouraged ; the island battery must be 
silenced, if not taken. They toil night and day to-erect a battery 
which shall command it. This they place on the lighthouse point 
of the harbor, a point directly east from the city, and midway be- 
tween which point and the city, the island battery is situated. 

There is a prospect that the siege will be tedious. ‘* Lonis- 
burg,” writes Major Seth Pomeroy to his family, “is an exceed- 
ingly strong place, and seems impregnable. It looks as if our 
campaign would last long; but I am willing to stay till God’s time 
comes to deliver the city into our hands.” The answer of his wife 
expresses the prevalent feeling in New England. ‘“ Suffer no 
anxious thought to rest in your mind about me” writes the heroic 
woman. ‘ The whole town is much engaged with concern for the 
expedition, how Providence will order the affair, for which reli- 
gious meetings every week are maintained. I leave you in the 
hand of God.” 

Such were the serious feelings which sustained the undertaking ; 
but sieges are proverbially tedious, and the troops felt the need of 
recreation and amusement to recruit their strength and spirits after 
toil. One observer compares their proceedings to a Cambridge 
commencement! Many of the soldiers, after their return to their 
own homes, wondered at the preservation of the army, while they 
laughed at the recollection of their own share in the frolics which 
wenton. Though a formidable front was presented to the enemy, 
yet the rear was a scene of confusion and sport. When released 
from their turn of duty at the trenches, they enjoyed themselves 
in racing, wrestling, pitching at quoits, firing at marks or at birds, 
or in running after shot from the enemy’s guns. For as many 
cannon balls as they chose to gather, they were paid a bounty by. 
the general, and the shot were used to be sent back to the town. 
Probably, however, there was less actual imprudence than appear- 
ances indicated. It isrelated that the garrison had been mutinous, 
and could not be trusted by their officers ina sortie. If so, some in- 
timations of the fact had not improbably been received by the En- 
glish. Such accounts of fun and frolic in the army, indeed, indi- 
cate little more than that cheerfulness, confidence and alertness of 
disposition in soldiers, which especially pleases a commander. 
Besides, whenever they had met the French on open ground, the 
result had relieved them of all apprehension of another encounter. 
A sortie on the part of the French could avail them but little, there 
being no expensive works of the besiegers to be destroyed. 

The admiral had the good fortune to capture a French seventy- 
four, and from the prize an important accession to the supplies of 
the besiegers was obtained. By successive arrivals his fleet had 
now increased to eleven men-of-war, and the naval captains were 
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impatient of inactivity. The island battery was suffering 
much from the fire which the besiegers kept up from the light. 
house point, and would soon become untenable; the ships 
prepared to force an entrance into the harbor. Thus the time 
was rapidly approaching for the land and naval forces to de- 
liver a combined attack. The French garrison becomes discour- 
aged and discontented, their commander despondent, and soon a 
flag of truce is sent from the town with proposals for a capitula- 
tion. 

The terms of the surrender were a matter of just triumph to the 
English ; 650 veteran troops, 1300 militia, the crew of the captured 
seventy-four, amounting to upwards of 500 men, and the principal 
inhabitants of the city, in all 4130 men, engaged not to bear arms 
against Great Britain and her allies for a year, and were conveyed 
in fourteen cartel ships to Rochfort in France. About 300 were 
supposed to have been killed within the walls. The loss of the 
New England force was astonishingly small, being but 101 killed, 
and about 30 carried off by disease. 

It was not until they entered the walls and beheld the strength 
of the works that the troops appreciated the full difficulty and dan- 
ger of the enterprise which they had so confidently undertaken. 
They were astonished at theirown success, and attributed it to an 
especial and remarkable Providence of God in their favor. Not 
the least‘among their favorable providences was the fact that dur- 
ing the forty-nine days that the siege had continued, the weather 
had been remarkably fine for the season and for the climate. The 
day after the surrender, rain began to fall and continued without 
intermission for ten days. About 1500 were at this time sick with 
dysentery, many of whom would have died if the surrender 
had been delayed. A schooner was sent immediately to Boston 
with the great news and arrived about one in the morning. The 
bells of Boston were ringing by break of day, and the day and 
night following were spent in rejoicing. In England, congratula- 
tory addresses were presented to the king upon the success of his 
majesty’s arms, and Pepperell and Warren were made baronets. 
Bancroft observes that this conquest was the greatest success 
achieved by England during the war. Belknap remarks that it 
was the only action which could be called a victory, on the part of 
the British nation, during the whule war, and afforded them the 
means of purchasing a peace. Yet with the most shameful in- 
gratitude and disregard of the colonies, Great Britain surrendered 
Louisburg to France on the conclusion of a peace. It was given 
up in exchange for Madras in the East Indies, which had been 
captured by the French during the war. 

It will be interesting briefly to trace the subsequent history and 
ultimate fate of this celebrated strong hold. Additional confirma- 
tion will thus be afforded of the wisdom of Governor Shirley and 
the public of his day in attaching so much importance to their un- 
dertaking, perceiving, as they did, that as long as the French 
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should continue to extend their settlements in North America, the 
possession of Louisburg would be the key-stone in the arch of their 
power. The conquest of Canada had been planned and under- 
taken in previous wars, yet it was not till the recapture of Louis- 
burg was made an immediate preliminary that the effort was suc- 
cessful. 

The blessings of peace had been enjoyed but five years before 
war again commenced on this side the Atlantic in 17654, al- 
though it was actively prosecuted for two years before it was for- 
mally declared between France and Great Britain. The year 1756 
became an era in our history from being that in which, with the 
concurrence and encouragement of the British ministry, a con- 
gress was appointed by the colonists to combine the action of the 
provincial governments. Though this congress proposed that the 
colonies should take upon themselves the whole charge and re- 
sponsibility of their own defence, yet the jealousy of the ministry 
would not suffer them to accept the offer. On the contrary an in- 
competent British general was made commander-in-chief of all the 
colonial forces: in consequence, the whole of the year 1756 was 
lost in endeavoring to fit out expeditions against Niagara and 
Crown Point, which were finally unable to take the field in sea- 
son for successful operations. But in 1757 there appeared some 
prospect of better counsels and more effective efforts. Louisburg 
was again made the chief object of the campaign. Before the end 
of July, a powerful fleet and an army composed of 5,000 British 
regulars and 6,000 provincials sailed for the place. But the French 
could securely rely for its defence, on 6,000 regular troops, 3,000 
colonists, and 1,300 Indians: in the harbor were seventeen ships of 
the line and three frigates: and the town was abundantly supplied 
with provisions, ammunition and military stores of every descrip- 
tion. The enemy wished for nothing more than an attack. But 
as was usual with expeditions fitted out by the ministry or their 
agents, instead of by the colonial governments, the season was 
now too far advanced for commencing a regular siege, and the 
troops were not even disembarked. After conveying the transports 
back, the British admiral strengthened his naval force by a rein- 
forcement of several ships, and again appeared before the harbor, 
offering battle to the French fleet. But now it was the French 
commander’s turn to be prudent, and he did not venture a battle, 
the loss of which might expose all the colonies to the attacks of 
the English. ‘The British fleet was shattered by a terrible storm 
on these dangerous coasts, and compelled to return to England for 
repair of damages. 

By this time the French had made alarming progress on all our 
northern and north-western frontiers. But in 1758, the celebrated 
Pitt, Lord Chatham, became minister, and the prospect of affairs 
was changed. He sent encouraging and energetic circulars to all 
the colonial governments, and such was the confidence he excited, 
that Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire had fifteen 
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thousand troops ready to take the field as early in the season as 
May. Upon the recapture of Louisburg the resources of the whole 
British empire were ready to be lavished. An armament was sent 
of no less than 151 sail of vessels and 14,000 men. Gen. Wolfe, 
soon to become the hero of Quebec, was the second in command. 
The siege was regularly prosecuted, and though the resources of 
the place were ample, and the resistance vigorous, the city was 
compelled to capitulate, surrendering 6700 men as prisoners of war. 
Of eleven men of war which were in the harbor at the commence- 
ment of the siege, five ships of the line and four frigates were 
taken or destroyed. This was the first great triumph of the war, 
and by giving the English the command of the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, prepared the way for the reduction of Quebec, which was 
effected the next season, and the conquest of Canada which soon 
followed and put an end to the strife. 

The rejoicings which took place in England on receiving the 
news of the second capture of Louisburg, were proportionate to 
the importance of the event. ‘‘ By order of the king, eleven pair 
of colors were carried in joyful parade, escorted by detachments of 
horse and foot guards, with kettle-drums and trumpets, from the 
palace of Kensington to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where they were de- 
posited as trophies, under a discharge of cannon and other expres- 
sions of triumph and exultation. Indeed the public rejoicings were 
diffused through every part of the British dominions, and congratu- 
lations sent to his majesty from various parts of the empire.” 

The conquest of Canada was followed by the transfer of all the 
settlements and forts on the lakes and the Ohio to the English. 
The Indian tribes oa all our frontiers then became friendly, and 
after a period of more than two generations had been passed in 
ceaseless danger and anxiety, our forefathers had rest in their bor- 
ders: the midnight war whoop ceased to herald the burming of 
dwellings and the massacre of women and children. Thus ended 
the long series of what are popularly called the old French wars. 
The period in which they were waged constitutes the heroic age 
of our country. We had already passed from youth to manhood 
as a nation, when a judicial blindness was inflicted by Providence 
on the British government and people, the result of which was the 
establishment of the United States as a nation. Thus only can 
we account for the madness which suffered them to attempt an in- 
solent and contemptuous tyranny over a people who had so lately 
proved their title to the respect and esteem of their brethren and 
of the world. 

Louisburg having been so famous, and of such importance and 
interest in the last century, many of our readers will enquire as to 
its subsequent fate, and why its name does not appear either in 
history or geography since the peace of 1763. So great was the 
fear of the British ministry that it might again become a strong- 
hold of the French, that they caused its fortifications to be dis 
mantled and suffered the place to become a heap of ruins. We 
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cannot better conclude than by transcribing the following from 
Martin’s Colonial Library. ‘The entrance to Louisburg harbor 
is about a quarter of a mile wide, and the basin within, being 
three miles long by one wide, is one of the finest harbors in the 
world, and with good watering places on the beach. The ruins of 
the once formidable batteries, with wide broken gaps, as blown 
open by gun powder, present a melancholy picture of past energy. 
A few fishermen’s huts form a melancholy contrast to the superb 
edifices, regular fortifications, naval grandeur, military pomp, and 
commercial activity of which Louisburg was once the splendid 
theatre. A few Acadian French fishermen are the chief inhabi- 
tants. The strong and capacious magazines, once the deposit of 
immense quantities of munitions of war, are still nearly entire, but 
hidden by the accumulation of earth and tarf, and now afford a 
commodious shelter for flocks of peaceful sheep, who feed around 
the burial ground, where the remains of many a gallant French- 
man and patriotic Briton are deposited; while beneath the clear 
cold wave may be seen the vast sunken ships of war, whose very 
bulk indicates the power enjoyed by the Gallic nation, ere Eng- 
land became mistress of her colonies on the shores of the western 
Atlantic. Desolation now sits with a ghastly smile around the 
once formidable bastions—all is silent except the loud reverber- 
ating ocean, as it rolls in tremendous surges along the rocky beach, 
or the bleating of the scattered sheep, as, with tinkling bells, they 
return in the dusky solitude of eve, to their singular folds; while 
the descendant of some hervic Gaul, whose ancestors fought and 
bled in endeavoring to prevent the noble fortress of his sovereign 
being laid prostrate before the prowess of mightier Albion, mnay be 
observed wandering along these time-honored ruins, and mentally 
exclaiming in the language of the Bard of Erin: 





On Louisburg’s hights where the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve is declining, 

He sees the war ships of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining ; 

Thus shall memory often, in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over ; 

And, sighing, look back through the vista of time, 
For the long faded glories they cover.” 


Notr.—Mr. Martin has adapted to his subject, these lines, which constitute 
the second stanza of one of Moore’s Irish Melodies beginning : 


‘* Let Erin remember the days of old.” 
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ON THE DEATH OF MR. D. P. PAGE, 
(Principal of the Normal Schoo), Albany.) 





BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
“ Succeed or die.” 
Teacher, was that thy creed? 

The motto on thy banner, when thou cam’st 
A soldier to the field? 

“ Succeed or die!” 
*T was graven on thy shield. Unresting toil 
Won the first trophy, as the grateful heart 
Of many a youth, to patient knowledge train’d, 
Doth testify with tears; while many a man 
Crown’d by his Alma Mater, from the post 
Of honor, or of care, remembereth well 
Whose strong, persuasive nurture led him there. 


So thy first goal was gain’d. 

But for the next, 
The Excelsior of thy creed, methinks, the first 
Involv’d the second ; for to die like thee, 
Was but the climax of a full success, 
Taking its Jast reward. 

Yea, such reward 

As waiteth those, who the young soul shall turn, 
To righteousness, a name above the stars, 
That in the cloudless firmanent of God, 
Forever shine. 
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THE CAVERN OF WANEONDA. 


BY GERALDINE. 


We had seen almost every thing of interest in old Schoharie, 
for though it is very near home, there is much within its borders 
to warm the heart and kindle the imagination. 

We had climbed to the summit of the Onistagrawa, and there 
listened to the recital of the awful tragedies, which had been 
enacted in the beautiful valley beneath. We had traced the 
marks of rifle shot, and turned up the turf to find the flinty head 
of the tomahawk among ruins of the old fortifications, and we had 
composed the first line of an epic poem while rambling over the 
Indian burial grounds. 

There were three of us. With all the love of frolic, and the 
romantic enthusiasm of boarding-school girls, we had come to spend 
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afew weeks of our summer vacation with a friend. How de- 
lightful were those moonlight nights, when seated in the old 
portico, we used to listen to thrilling legends of the border wars— 
those tales of more than Roman heroism—how, when the husbands 
and fathers were away in the forts, the wives and children 
would quit at night the hearth and the hamlet, to seek in the corn- 
fields or under the shadow of the fences, protection from the Indian 
and from the tories, who sought to disguise their infamous conduct 
by the Indian dress; and how, lest their hiding place should be 
betrayed, the mothers would stifle upon their breast the cries of 
their infants, until the infants themselves were afraid to weep. 
With breathless interest we listened to such narratives until a 
zephyr among the trees or a rabbit in the shrubbery would startle 
us as though some Indian had rushed from concealment, and his 
scalping knife was gleaming around our brow. Gentle Mary , 
well do | remember how in her alarm she twined her arms around 
my friend, who like a mother pressed her to her bosom and sooth- 
ed her fears. Both are now resting in the arms of God. Yes, 
Mary, yours was a gentle spirit, and if we sometimes thought you 
wayward it was because we knew you not. Yours indeed was a 
sad story—with wealth and beauty, but no kindred to love—alone, 
among strangers, even from the cradle. There was in your cha- 
racter all the confiding frankness of fifteen, mingled with the sus- 
picious reserve of one whose frankness had been too often betray- 
ed. Two years more saw thee a wife, a mother and a corpse. 
I trust in heaven you met those parents whom you never knew on 
earth. Seventeen years wrote such characters in thy heart as are 
seldom traced in the heart of woman. 

But there was one place in this vicinity which in spite of much 
discouragement, we determined to explore. We had been charm- 
ed with Charles Fenno Hoffman’s description of Waneonda cavern, 
in the little romance of Greyseler, for which description he was 
indebted I hear to the only lady by whom, at that time, it had 
been entered. 

We had visited the cabinet of a distinguished geologist of the 
vicinity and saw there many rare specimens of geology which 
had been taken from this cavern, and among them one which the 
imagination of the good people in the neighborhood and the testi- 
mony of gentlemen who have travelled, had converted into a Torso, 
which they say rivals that in the Belvedere of the Vatican, and 
we wished to search out such wonders ourselves. 

The village damsels were too proper for such an exhibition of 
cast off garments as was necessary for a subterranean excursion, 
and though a large party of them accompanied us to the cavern’s 
mouth, they refused to enter and were evidently shocked at our 
temerity. Even the village beaux laid heavy wagers that we 
would be frightened out of our resolution, but placing ourselves 
under care of some elderly gentlemen who promised to be respon- 


sible for our safe reappearance upon the surface, we prepared to 
descend. 
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The ingress is by means of an aperture about three feet in 
diameter, and seventy feet deep through the massive lime rock; 
the sides are almost perpendicular. In this place is a ladder, 
which we descended. We had each around our waist a strong 
cord, which was held by some one above to guard against the 
danger of dizziness. 

Gradually the opening at the top grew smaller, until when we 
had reached the foot of the ladder, it seemed like a star glimmering 
above us. After groping down a craggy descent, by means of a 
second ladder, we found ourselves at the bottorn of the cavern. 
Here is a passage of about ten feet wide, and three feet high, on 
the right of which from a small opening, issues a stream of limpid 
water, which extends a mile and a quarter, and is broken by many 
tiny cascades. Some daring adventurers have pushed a little craft 
up to its source. But as most of the voyage must be made ina 
recumbent posture, and as the loosely hanging rocks above threat- 
ened at any moment to fall and crush us, or like the spring lock at 
Modena to “fasten us in forever,”’ we did not venture, for we 
were not willing to enrich the cavern with any new specimens of 
paleontology at such an expense to ourselves, 

Therefore, instead of tracing the stream to its source, we follow- 
ed it to its outlet which is in a lake of some four hundred feet in 
length, and varying in depth from thirty or forty inches to as many 
feet. A party had preceded us that morning and the boat was at 
the other end of the lake, which was hidden from us by angles of 
the rocks. On the shore of this lake then, a hundred feet beneath 
the roots of the forest trees, we halted. No summer breeze had 
ever rippled its surface, no stars had looked down into its quiet 
depths, no warm sunbeams had kissed its gentle bosom, and as 
our torch-lights fell upon it, we felt that it was like sacrilege thus 
to reveal its secret depths. From this spot the sounds of our voices 
were echoed and re-echoed in every direction as though the spirits 
of the abyss were calling to each other from a thousaxd lurking 
places. We knew that we were in the znfernal regions. We 
saw before us the dark waters of a stream, and from this Erebus 
we called loudly for old Charon to row us over the fearful Styx. 
We heard the first dip of his oar upon the silent water and saw 
the glimmer of his torch-light, and presently, standing upright in 
his boat his dark form appeared amid the gloomy shadows. Not 
a word was uttered. Silently he came on and drew the boat upon 
the shore. We placed the obolus in his hand and ventured one by 
one, for the boat was old and leaky. And there we sat, those who 
went over first, waiting in the pitch darkness for those who were to 
come after. 

Like a striped harlequin the ludicrous will often frisk across the 
scene of our most solemn meditations, and as we sat lost in heroics, 
with our minds filled with all the associations which this scene 
awakened, the boat came over with our lunch and wine and an 
unexpected passenger. This was a handsome fellow, the Count 
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D’Orsay, of the village, who came dressed in his white pants and 
fine broadcloth. He had refused to descend with us and we ac- 
cused him of being afraid of the darkness, or of soiling his clothes. 
After we had gone, he forsook his resolution and followed us alone, 
and now was standing in the boat, his elegant proportions display- 
ed to good advantage, with the gray rocks for a back-ground. We 
begged him to be seated; he replied that he was quite able to 
support his centre of gravity, when Jo! the boat struck suddenly 
against a rock and the shock sent him out backwards into the lake ; 
as he fell he upset the boat, and Charon was plunged headlong 
beside him. ‘There they lay splashing together, and as he arose 
and caught hold of the boat with the water streaming from his 
Apollo locks and handsome ciothes, it was too rich, associations 
were put to flight, the gloomy shades of Erebus never resounded 
to such shouts of laughter as echoed through the cavern of Wane- 
‘onda. We only checked our merriment to lament our cake and 
wine, which had gone an involuntary libation to the Tritons. 

From the lake we climbed up an ascent of ten or twelve feet, 
and through a small aperture entered the rotunda of the cavern, an 
apartment of three hundred and fifteen feet in circumference. 
Here are rocks of alabaster and immense specimens of stalactites 
and stalagmites, with arragonite, crystals and spar of the choicest 
varieties, rendering it of itself a magnificent cabinet. 

Yet I must confess myself somewhat disappointed. I had fan- 
cied a palace of algbaster studded with diamonds, and the floor 
strewn with pearls, where fountains sparkled, fairies and naiads 
held their revels, and which was dazzling as an oriental dream. 
But it was not so. The temperature is mild and pleasant, but like 
most caverns, when stripped of the trappings of fancy, it was ex- 
ceedingly damp and dirty. 

Yet, though we were not ushered into a fairy scene, the one 
which presented itself to us was scarcely less exciting. Here were 
twenty or thirty students from a neighboring college, each bearing 
a flaming torch. They were arrayed in most grotesque cos- 
tumes, and were laughing, and shouting, and performing all kinds 
of fantastic evolutions in the grim darkness. We seemed to have 
been suddenly admitted to one of the midnight orgies of Pande- 
monium. One after another of our party were greeted by them 
with a yell of recognition, and when one came up to me and ex- 
pressing his surprise at meeting me there, announced himself asa 
playmate of my childhood, I believed myself really recognizing 
old acquaintances in the world of spirits. 

Like poor old Lear I exclaimed: 

** You are a spirit, I know; when did you die?” 
** Where have I been? where am I? 

I know not what to say, 
I will not swear these are my hands!” 


And I fain like him, would have pricked myself to see if I was 
yet in the flesh. 
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I left the party and through one of the openings which lead from 
the rotunda entered a small apartment. Here seated upon 
the ground, with my head resting upon the base of an immense 
stalagmite, | abandoned myself to meditations. I felt how com- 
pletely isolated I was from all the world. As those who meet us 
in our daily walks, fail to perceive beneath the surface of common 
life and converse, those thoughts and affections which it would be 
their joy to know, so the friends who loved us best might then 
walk the earth above us and never suspect that far beneath its sur- 
face were those who loved and thought of them. And how little 
concern had the great world for us; though we might stay there 
forever it would move on still the same. So it has ever done, 
while even nations have silently disappeared from its surface and 
been lost in oblivion. When Tyre was building her ships; when 
the pyramids were rising in Egypt, and when Belus was rearing 
its head above the walls of Babylon, we believe that a people and 
kingdoms were upon this continent of ours. When Jerusalem sat 
in her glory, and Greece and Rome disputed the empire of the 
world, the same stars shone upon our hills and valleys, our seas 
and rivers, that shine upon them now. These dark chambers too 
were here, and they may then have been the scene of mysticisms 
and diabolical rites, such as Egyptian hieroglyphics are revealing 
tous now. Here may have stood the tripod from which was di- 
vuiged a nation’s oracles. And though no prophecy remains to us 
which predicted that nation’s future, and no history has told its 
past, there were nations existing in those days, which are even 
now in the fullness of their strength. And the scales of supersti- 
tion are falling from their eyes, and the barriers of despotism are 
now being removed from their land, and from the ancient and mag- 
nificent empires of China and Japan there may yet issue a flood of 
light which shall illuminate the dark past in the history of our 
land. What a world is that for the imagination to revel in! And 
mine had soared off upon its strongest pinions, when o’er my ear 
came stealing sounds, which, like a tassel-gentle, drew it softly 
in. Musical and sadly sweet were those low unmeasured tones. 
It was like some plaintive spirit, sighing over her harpstrings. I 
felt that I was near the portals of paradise, and that I heard a voice 
from the invisible world. Then gradually over the darkness there 
came a flush like that which aurora brings to the cheek of night. 
It deepened and grew brighter until the darkness had faded away 
and I was enveloped in a flood of glory and saw wondrous things, 
such as the pen of mortal may not describe. There was heaven 
with all its intense revealings, and yet I was not shocked, my senses 
were not palsied; [ glided into those scenes as that low sweet 
music had glided into my soul. 

Oh! how sweet was that hour. Its history has never been told 
but once. I felt an arm around me stronger than the arm of a 
spirit, yet gentle as that of a friend. It was the arm of Mary. 
She had come to seek me, and it was her sweet face which chased 
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away that dream of Heaven. It was to her that I then revealed 
it. She too heard those plaintive tones, and so at times may all 
who enter the Musical Saloon of Waneonda. 

Since then I have visited several caverns, and my subterranean 
propensities for the present, at least, have been fully satisfied. But 
no other has produced upon me such an effect as this. It wasa 
strange place and it brought to me very strange thoughts. Yet it 
is associated with dreams of Heaven, and it is hallowed by the 
memory of Mary, who has gone to see if those dreams were true. 





SONG. 





Arr.— The French on the sea.” 





Oh, never let us fear, 
Though our sun be in a cloud ; 
Oh, never let us fear, 
While we’ve woman’s heart to cheer ; 
She can make the darkness dear, 
Though our sun be in a cloud. 


The world may pass us by 
When our sun is in a cloud; 

The world may pass us by ; 

But dear woman will be nigh, 

With compassion in her eye, 
When our sun is in a cloud. 


And when our day is bright, 
And our sky’s without a cloud ; 
And when our day is bright, 
It is she that gives it light ; 
For without her it is night, 
Though our sky’s without a cloud. 


She’s the blessing of our life, 
In its sunshine and its cloud ; 
She’s the blessing of our life, 
As mother, sister, wife, 
In its quiet and its strife, 
In its sunshine and its cloud. 


When our latest hour shall come, 

And shall bring life’s evening cloud ; 
When our latest hour shall come, 
Yet one thought shall light the gloom ; 
She will meet us in a home 

Where shall never be a cloud. 
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THE TREE OF LIBERTY. 


BY G. F. YATES. 

Who first planted the tree of Liberty?—Origin of the term—The allegorical 
tree planted by the Aborigines of New York, the Eroquah—They were the 
first republicans on this continent—A congenial soil necessary to ensure the 
growth of this tree—Analogy between the character of a country, and of its 
inhabitants—‘‘ The dwelling lands” of the Eroquah described—The phenom. 
enon of self-government when developed—The intellectual character of the 
Eroquah, how manifested—The tree of liberty indigenous in North America, 
planted long before 1776—The republican league of the Eroquah briefly de. 
seribed—The principles of liberty brought over by the Dutch and the Puritans 
imperfect, yet lay at the foundation, of our political institutions—-Honor to 
whom honor is due. 


At the last anniversary of the St. Nicholas’ Society in New York , 


city, their orator C. F. Hoffman, Esq., advanced the position that 
the American people were indebted for the free institutions they 
enjoy, more to their Dutch than their English ancestors. In illus- 
tration, he presented the picture of our pilgrim forefathers burning 
witches and cruelly oppressing those who differed with them on 
points of Christian faith, while our Dutch forefathers in New York 
were dancing round the maypole and evincing a liberal feeling to- 
wards dissenters. We cannot quote his language, but a friend in 
commenting on it, or rather on his sentiment, spoke of “ the tree 
of liberty” having been first planted by the Puritans, and eulogized 
the beauty and expressiveness of the figure. Apt and beautiful, we 
admit the figure to be, but orators and poets of the present day can 
not lay any claim to originality in using it, nor yet numerous other 
figures of style and speech they use so freely. These have their 
origin in the earliest, rudest ages of the world. Without alluding 
to that comprehensive metaphor, ‘the tree of life’ in the garden 
of God, and others of a kindred character, (a dissertation on which 
would lead us beyond the scope of our present design,) we will re- 
fer to one of aboriginal origin which has a close connection with 
the topic in hand. 

Before the era of Columbus, the aboriginal sovereigns of this 
state by representatives chosen for the purpose, “ planted” to use 
their own language, ‘the tree of peace at Onondaga.” “Its four 
principal branches pointed east, west, north and south.” ‘ The 
fire of counsel” and friendship was kindled beneath this majestic 
tree. Its branches shot forth towards the clouds of heaven, while 
they covered the “ five nations” and their allies, with its refresh- 
ing shade. 

The reader will understand, that we are not attempting to trace 
the origin of the metaphor in question, but the historical fact it 
shadows forth. The first seeds of that civil and religious liberty 
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which forms the basis of the happy institutions under which we 
live were not sown by either our Dutch or English ancestors. ‘To 
the Akanusionee or “* united people” as they called themselves, or 
Eroquah (Iroquois) as the French termed them, must be awarded 
that honor. It would really seem, that to insure the success of a 
republican form of government, it must be planted ina soil conge- 
nial to its growth and perpetuity. This congeniality is not deter- 
mined by latitude and longitude, for in two countries of the same 
latitudinal and longitudinal position, the tree of liberty does not 
necessarily thrive equally well. Among all the aboriginal nations 
and tribes, except that of the Eroquah, the form of government, so 
far as it obtained, rude and imperfect, though it was, in many re- 
spects strictly and strongly of the monarchical type. All power 
was vested in a single ruler. Not only at the south and west of 
the territory now comprising the northern United States of Ameri- 
ca, but among all the New England Indians, a monarchial form 
of government prevailed. The Eroquahwere the only republicans 
on this continent. 

That philosopher was not unfurnished with his rationale, who 
asserted ‘give me the geography of a country, and I will give 
you the character of its inhabitants.” There is a great deal more 
in the analogy between the features of any country, and the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants considered physically, socially, morally and 
politically, than is dreamt of in the common philosophy of the day. 
The former are to the true and accomplished philosopher no un- 
certain indicia of the latter. The genius of a people becomes in- 
fluenced by their position. Even twonations of the same original, 
and living together with the same manners and customs, and same 
political system, on one of them taking up their residence in an- 
other and different country, their national character will undergo 
a change, and a corresponding change in their governmental sys- 
tem will be the result. Witness the ancient Picts and Scots, and 
where has the tree of liberty ever thriven better than on the Al- 
pian hills? As germane to this subject we would cite the fact 
‘the dwelling lands” of the Akanusionee, were situated on the 
highest part of this continent. Governor Powell describes them 
“by a line run from near Albany along the Mohawk river on the 
north side of it, north around Oneida Lake to the north east corner 
of Lake Ontario, thence along the lake to Canahoge or Lake Oswe- 
go, or Erie, thence sixty miles directly back into the country, thence 
to Shamokin on the Susquehannah river, thence along the Cu- 
shirtung mountains, thence again to the lower Mohawk castles.” 

However much in the light of a postulate, the philosopher’s po- 
sition above described may be viewed, I fear not that the sentence 
of heterodoxy will be pronounced against the sentiment, that in 
the same ratio that intellect and discipline obtain with a people, 
will the phenomenon of self-government become developed. The 
intellectual superiority of the Eroquah over every other tribe on 
this continent can be easily and clearly proved; but the reader 
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must on this occasion, if he has not examined the subject himself, 
take the fact as granted. It was not with a vain boast that they 
were called Ong-we-hong-we, i. e. ‘* people excelling all others,” 
In their warlike achievements, it was not alone their courage 
which crowned their enterprises with success, for some of the 
northern tribes with whom they contended were also brave. Even 
the Hurons, though aided by more accomplished warriors, we 
mean the French under Governor Champlain who commanded in 

tson, were obliged to succumb to the superior martial prowess 
and skill of the Eroquah. It was not their numbers, for many of 
the tribes with whom they were at war, and whom they discomfitted 
and reduced to the condition of tributaries, were far more nume- 
rous than they. No, it was their mental superiority. And this 
was manifested in a remarkable manner, in their governmental 
system, which united different and distant sovereign and inde- 
pendent states into one grand confederacy. 

It is not a mere figure of speech to say that the very soil on 
which we tread, is congenial tothe growth of liberty. The tree of 
liberty is of a truth here indigenous. It is a mistaken notion that 
liberty and republicanism in this country, were unborn before the 
4th July, 1776. The declaration of our national independence did 
but proclaim to the world principles previously developed and de- 
clared. Long before that memorable day, was the spirit of free- 
dom abroad in our land. The revolutionary war, so far from ori- 
ginating or completing our independence, was but a single link, 
though not an unimportant one, in the long and still lengthening 
chain of circumstances to which we owe our existence and prosperity 
as a nation. The first links of this chain, as we have already seen, 
were woven even before the first settlement of this country by the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The Akanusionee had a republican form of 
government. Their league was entirely republican in its nature 
and organization, and admitted of no superiority in any of its con- 
stituent parts. To describe their system of government in all its 
details, would be a pleasing task, and the most authentic materials 
for executing it, are in our possession. But it does not consist with 
our design to treat the subject in all its amplitude and minuteness 
on this occasion. It answers our present purpose to assure our 
readers that such is the strange, but indubitable fact, that a con- 
federacy of republican nations, with a complicated but well defined 
system of government, existed in this state among a people whom 
we have been wont to stigmatise as ignorant barbarians. In the 
language of DeWitt Clinton “ a distinguished feature in the char- 
acter of the confederates, was an exalted spirit of liberty, which 
scouted with equal indignation at domestic or foreign control.” 
Said Garangula, a celebrated chief of the Onondagas, “ we are 
born free”! This noble sentiment was uttered by an “ unlettered 
savage,” a quarter of a century before the identical words were 
penned by the immortal Jefferson. We must not forget to men- 
tion the extraordinary circumstance, that sometime before the re- 
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volution of 1776, the Eroquah proposed their confederacy to our 
fathers as a model on which to form a union of the colonies. 

The Hollanders came hither deeply imbued with their national 
spirit of liberty and rectitude, and like the followers of Penn, en- 
joyed peace, toleration and happiness, the legitimate results of the 
comparatively free institutions they had respectively established, 
and which by a singular coincidence seemed to flourish best in this 
northern land. The early puritans contemned all nobles and earthly 
distinctions ; and in regarding toleration as an abomination and 
punishing men as criminals for matters of conscience, and more 
than all, in the exterminating policy they adopted towards their 
red brethren, they gave evidence of the imperfection of their prin- 
ciples of liberty. A regard for truth compels us to say, that this 
policy was not adopted by the Hollanders, who settled in this state 
and in New Jersey. The Dutch lived with their red brethren on 
terms of the strictest amity and friendship. The life of not a sin- 
gle Indian was destroyed, nor a single acre of land occupied ex- 
cept by regular purchase or donation. The colonial assemby of 
New York in 1717, expressed their opinion in reference to this 
matter, in the following strong terms: 

“To reduce the Indians by force and possess their lands, we ut- 
terly abhor. Such an action must bear the brand of the blackest 
perfidy and ingratitude.” 

The Eroquah were kind-hearted and affectionate, and never re- 
turned evil for good, and in them the character of the good Samar- 
itan of the Scriptures was well exemplified. Without the Christian 
virtue of tolerance, civil and religious liberty, two fundamentals of 
a republican government, cannot exist. The principles of liberty 
introduced by the puritans and Dutch, full of imperfections though 
they were, yet lie at the foundation of our political institutions. 

If the memories of our venerated puritanic and Dutch ancestors, 
are dear to our hearts, is it not, ought it not to be mainly because 
they assisted in sowing the seed from which has germinated that 
goodly tree of liberty that now stands rooted firm in the congenial 
soil of our country, whose wide spread and ever and anon wider 
spreading branches encompass our land, and under whose delight- 
ful shades we can now sit “ having none to molest or to make us 
afraid.” If to these, our ancestors, we owe so much, ought we 
not to do them honor, and commemorate their virtues? Influenced 
by similar reasons and motives, let us not withhold the just tri- 
bute of respect due to the “free united Braves,” the former sove- 
reigns of an Empire Republic, who occupied the site of our own, 
our native state. Who will refuse to join us in cherishing their 
memories, and holding them up to view 


‘*@ light to after times.” 
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A SERENADE. 





Sung to the air of ‘La Cracovienne;” slow and with much expression. 





How sad these earthly partings are, 
With hearts which friendship’s spell have known! 
How brighter shines that silver chain 
Which deepest love has round me thrown! 
The mem’ries fond of long-gone hours, 
The glowing eve when first we met, 
The love-lit glance—the warm embrace— 
O! how those mem’ries haunt me yet! 


When softly shone the star of night 
O’er silent stream and lonely bower, 
When spirits woke their unseen harps 
To tones of soul-entrancing power— 
’T was then, O! then, we loved to meet 
And wander through the moon-lit grove ; 
’T was then, when angel-eyes looked down, 
The eye—the lip revealed thy love. 


But though affection’s heart-warm gush 
Now speak our parting’s inward pain, 
Hope’s golden path before us lies ; 
We part—but ’tis to meet again. 
Then dearest! wake once more the lay 
That oft so sweetly, warmly fell, 
Let mem’ry’s grief in music die, 
While now we sadly breathe—Farewell! L'a. 
Albany, June, 1843. 


- te me 


DESTINIES OF POETRY. 


[From the French of Lamartine. Continued from No. 5, p. 288.) 


Such is poetry in the past, but what will it be in the future ? 

One day, nearly two months afterward, I had crossed the sum- 
mit of Sannim, covered with eternal snow, and had again de- 
scended from Lebanon crowned with its diadem of cedars, into the 
bare and barren plane of Heliopolis. At the end of a long 
and weary day’s journey, upon the horizon still far distant before 
us and along the farther outline of the black halls of Anti-Lebanon, 
an immense group of yellow ruins gilded by the setting sun, 
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stood out from the shade of the mountain, and reflected the even- 
ing rays. Our guides pointed them out to us with the finger, ex- 
claiming Balbec! Balbec! It was indeed that wonder of the 
desert, mysterious Balbec, coming forth all brilliant from its 
unknown sepulchre, to tell us of the ages whose memory his- 
tory has forever lost. We were slowly advancing upon our 
wearied horses, with gaze riveted upon the gigantic wall, upon the 
glittering and colossal columns which seemed to rise and swell and 
stretch away at our approach. A deep stillness reigned through 
all our caravan ; each one feared to lose a single impression of this 
scene by uttering the feeling he had just experienced ; even the Arabs 
were mute and seemed to take in a great and deep thought from 
this spectacle, which brings to one level all our thoughts. 

At last we reached the first blocks of marble and the first broken 
columns which the earthquake had thrown a full mile from the 
temples themselves, like dry leaves thrown far from the forest-tree, 
when the whirlwind has gone by. The deep and broad quarries 
which seam like gorges the black sides of Anti-Lebanon, already 
opened their depths below our horses’ feet. These vast stone basins, 
the edges of which still showed the deep traces of the chisel which 
had opened them to draw thence other hills of stone, presented 
still some enormous blocks, half detached from their base, and 
others hewn on four sides and which seemed to await only the car- 
riages or the arms of giants in orderto remove them. A single one 
of these moedlons of Balbec, was sixty-two feet long, twenty-four feet 
broad, and sixteen feet thick. One of the Arabs dismounted, low- 
ered himself into the quarry and laying hold of the sculptured or- 
naments and the moss that had rooted itself there, clambered up 
and ran hither and thither upon the platform, uttering his wild 
cries. But the massive pedestal overwhelmed the man of our day. 
Man here sinks into insignificance before his own handiwork. It 
would demand the united strength of sixty-thousand men of our 
time, to raise this stone alone; and the temples of Balbec offer 
still more enormous ones, raised twenty-five or thirty feet above 
the ground to hold colonnades proportioned to such a base. 

We pursued our course with the desert on our left and the wavy 
outline of Anti-Lebanon on the right, passing some little fields 
cultivated by Arab shepherds, and the bed of a broad torrent 
which winds among these ruins and on whose borders grow some 
tall walnut trees, 

The acropolis or artificial hill, upon which all the great monu- 
ments of Heliopolis stand, was visible here and there between 
branches and above the tops of the trees, till at length we saw it 
full before us and the entire caravan halted instinctively. No pen, 
no pencil could describe the impression which this one view makes 
upon the soul. Beneath our feet, in the bed of the torrent, in the 
fields, around the trunks of the trees, huge blocks of red or grey 
game. blood-red porphyry, snowy marble, stone, yellow and bril- 
iant as the marble of Paros, shafts, sculptured capitals, architraves, 
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volutes, cornices, entablatures, pedestals, the scattered and seem- 
ingly palpitating fragments of prostrate statues—all this in disor- 
der, gathered in heaps, dispersed in a thousand fragments, and, so 
to speak, flowing from all points like the lava of some huge vol- 
cano, vomiting the remains of a great empire. There was scarce 
a path to move along these ruins; and the hoofs of our animals 
struck at each step against the polished acanthus of some comice, 
or on the snowy breast of a prostrate female statue; only the 
water of the river of Balbec, showed itself here and there among 
the fragments, laving with its soft foam, the broken stones that op- 
posed its course. 

Beyond these crests of ruins, which seemed to stretch away like 
immense marble reefs, the hill of Balbec a square of a thousand 
paces by about seven hundred, built by the hand of man, and of 
hewn stones, some fifty or sixty feet in length and from fifteen to 
thirty feet high, lifted before us its eastern side, with its low base 
and its encrustation of granite, in which three pieces alone cover- 
ed a surface of one hundred and twenty feet and the broad mouths 
of its subterranean vaults, where the stream plunged in, roaring, 
and the wind bore with the spray murmurings like the distant 
sound of a great cathedral-bell. On this immense platform, the 
extremity of the great temples displays itself in golden color, de- 
tached from the rose-tinted horizon. 

Some of these solitary monuments seemed as perfect as though 
they came but yesterday from the hands of the workman; others 
presented only standing fragments, isolated columns, remnants of 
bending walls, and dismantled pediments; the eye lost itself in 
the avenues of colonnades and temples, and the too elevated horizon 
prevented us from seeing the place where this population of stone 
ended. The seven gigantic columns of the great temple, raising 
majestically above all their rich and and colossal entablature, held 
dominion over all this scene, and lost itself in the blue heaven of 
the desert like an aerial altar for the sacrifice of giants. 

We stopped but a few minutes to examine only that for which 
we had crossed such perils and distances to visit; and sure at last 
of enjoying for the next day this spectacle, which even dreams 
could never restore to us, we continued our journey. The day de- 
clined, and it was necessary to find an asylum under the tent or under 
the arch of the ruins, where we might pass the night and rest our 
selves after a march of fourteen hours. We set out, leaving on our 
left the mountain of ruins, a vast region white with their rubbish, 
and traversing several fields of grass browsed by goats and camels, 
we bent our course towards the smoke which rose several hun- 
dred feet from us, from among a group of ruins intermingled with 
Arab huts. The soil was uneven and mountainous and resounded 
under the shoes of our horses, as if the vaults over which we were 
treading, would open. We arrived at the door of a cabin half 
concealed by the fragments of fallen marble, and of which the 
door and narrow windows, without glass or shutters, were con- 
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structed from the rubbish of marble and porphyry badly cemented 
together. A small arch of stone, raised one or two feet above the 
platform, served as a roof for this domicile, and a small bell, like 
those they paint on the grotto of hermits, trembled at every gust 
of wind. This was the Episcopal palace of the Arabian bishop of 
Balbec, who has the charge of a little flock of twelve or 
fifteen families of the Greek communion lost in the midst of 
these deserts, and the ferocious tribes of independent Arabs of 
Bekaa. Until now we had not seen a living being, except the 
jackals which ran between the columns, and the little swallows 
with rose-colored necks, which bordered like an ornament of 
oriental architecture the cornices of the platform. The bishop, 
warned by the noise of our caravan, arrived soon and leaning on 
his door offered me its hospitality. He was a fine old man with 
whitened Jocks and beard, of a grave and mild physiognomy, a 
noble speech soft and cadenced, realizing the idea of the priest in 
poem or romance, and altogether worthy of representing the figure 
of peace, resignation and charity, in thissolemn scene of ruins and 
meditation. He invited us into a small inner court, paved also 
with the precious fragments of statues, pieces of mosaic and an- 
tique vases, and, delivering up to us his house, that is to say, two 
small, low rooms, without furniture and without doors, following 
the oriental custom, he retired and left us absolute masters of his 
residence. Whilst our Arabs forced in the earth outside of the 
house pins of iron, to which, by means of rings they might fasten 
the legs of our horses, and whilst the others lighted a fire in the 
court to prepare for us the boiled rice and to cook the muffins of 
barley, we went out to throw a second look upon the monuments 
which surrounded us. The great temples were before us like 
statues on their pedestal; the sun was casting upon them its last 
ray, which retired slowly from one column to another, as the glim- 
mers of a lamp which the priest carries away to the bottom of the 
sanctuary: the thousand shadows of porticos, of pillars, of colon- 
nades, of altars, quickly spread themselves afar, under the vast 
forest of stone, and by degrees on the acropolis, the brilliant gleam 
of marble. 

Farther on in the plain was an ocean of ruins which was only 
lost in the horizon; or rather vast waves of stone, broken against 
a rock and covering an immense shore with their whiteness and 
their foam. Nothing elevated itself above this sea of ruins, and 
night which fell on a chain of mountains already gray, buried 
them successively in its shadows. We remained some moments 
seated, silent and pensive before this spectacle, and then slowly 
re-entered the little court of the bishop, lightened by the fire of 
the Arabs. 

Seated upon some fragments of cornice and capitals which 
served as benches in the court, we hastily partook of the sober re- 
past of a traveller in the desert, and we rested some time to talk 
over before sleeping, that which filled our thoughts. The fire 
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went out, but the moon rose full and brilliant in the limpid heaven 
and passing across the indentments of a great wall of white stones, 
and the notches of an arabesque window, which bordered the coast 
on the side of the desert, she lighted up the enclosure with a bril- 
liancy which was reflected on all the stones. Silence and revery 
overpowered us. Whatever we may have thought, at this hour 
at this place, so far from the living world, in this dead world, in 
presence of so many mute witnesses of an unknown past, but 
which overthrew all our little theories of history, of philosophy and 
of humanity; whatever disturbed, in our spirits or in our hearts, 
our systems, ideas, alas! and perhaps also our remembrances and 
individual sentiments, God alone knows it, and our tongues will 
not attempt to speak it; they would fear to profane the 
solemnity of this hour, of this star, even of these thoughts; we 
were silent. 

Suddenly, like a soft and loving lamentation, a murmur grave 
and accented by passion, came out from the ruins behind this 
great wall pierced with orgues in arabesque, and of which the roof 
appeared to us, tumbled down upon itself. This indefinite and 
confused murmur swelled and raised itself louder and higher, and 
we distinguished a chant supported by several voices in chorus, a 
chant monotonous, melancholy and tender, which mounted and 
fell, which died and rose again alternatively, and which responded 
to itself. This was the evening prayer which the Arabian bishop 
made with his little flock, in the fallen enclosure of that which 
had been his church, but which had been recently thrown into a 
heap of ruins by a tribe of idolatrous Arabs. 

Nothing had prepared us for this music of the soul, of which 
every note is a sentiment or a sigh of the human heart, in this so- 
litude in the depths of the desert, coming out thus from among 
the silent stones, accumulated by convulsions of the earth, by the 
barbarians and by time. We were struck with astonishment, and 
we accompanied the raptures of our thought, of our prayer and of 
all our internal poetry, with the accents of this holy poetry, until 
the chanted litanies had ended their monotonous strain, and 
the last sigh of these pious voices had subsided into the ac- 
customed silence of these ancient ruins. 

Behold, we said to each other in rising, what will be the 
poetry of the last ages: sighs and prayers over monuments of the 
past, plaintive aspirations towards a world which will know neither 
death nor ruin. 
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THE GREEN LANES OF ENGLAND. 


(An incidental ballad from a manuscript drama.) 





BY HENRY OAKE PARDEY. 
The green lanes of England! the pride of our isle, 
So sweetened with perfume, so gladdened with song, 
Your beauties, the cheerful pedestrian beguile, 
As lightly he wanders, your mazes along. 
I sigh not to share, in the splendor I see, 
No pleasures I court ’mong the great and the gay ; 
Let them pace their proud halls—but the pleasure for me, 
Is among the green lanes of old England to stray. 


How I long from the city’s rude din to be free, 

With light heart and gay step, the green lanes I’d explore, 
For the day’s pleasant labor my guerdon should be ; 

The trav‘ler’s sweet sleep when the day’s march was o’er. 
Yes, could I rich halls, or gilt chariots command, 

From the town’s sickly pleasures I’d hasten away, 
With my pack at my shoulder, my staff in my hand, 

Along the green lanes of old England I’d stray. 





THE WHITE COTTAGE. 


There are some retired nooks in the world, where simplicity of 
manners and purity of morals prevail; where childhood is nurtured 
with pious care, and youth governed by virtuous restraint. This, 
toa good degree, is the case with the village of A It is a sweet 
New England hamlet, encompassed with woodland hills, and 
watered by a fertilizing stream. Broad meadows spread out on 
either bank, beautiful to look upon in summer, both by the tra- 
veler and the tiller of the soil. 

Near the southern extremity of the valley stands a white cottage, 
somewhat antique in its appearance, but neat and well constructed, 
both for comfort and convenience. A stream of pure water gushes 
from the hill-side, a miniature ‘‘ Croton,” for the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

Here lived, not long since, asmall family, blessed with as much 
happiness and inward peace as usually falls to the lot of mortals. 
Industrious action and moral principle were conspicuous in the 
“united head.” They were foremost in every good cause, be- 
nevolent, frank and noble hearted. They were neither poor nor 
rich, but had all the neccessaries and some of the luxuries of life. 
Sickness, however, occasioned some inroads upon their patrimony 
and the desire of properly educating their children, made more. 
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They were willing, if it were necessary, to deny themselves, to 
procure for them a liberal education, knowing well that good 
might be the result, and that all sacrifice of time and expense 
might redound to their future comfort and happiness. 

Not so thought their neighbors. Many of them deemed it money 
and time wasted to little purpose, to make such outlays in behalf 
of education. 

De Witt was a slender child, and consequently favored by free- 
dom from severe toil on the farm where farmers’ sons are too often 
overtasked in early lite. He therefore waxed strong in youth and 
became of essential service to his father. He was not however 
wholly satisfied with the employment, though he by no mears de- 
spised its humble duties. His attention was accidentally directed 
to a liberal course of study. He prepared for college in two years, 
teaching at the same time, to defray a portion of the expense. His 
college career was in some respects successful, but not so brilliant 
as that of many of his class-mates; nor indeed was it equal to his 
ability; for whenever he made an attempt either to gain a prize or 
to make a fine recitation, he was sure to succeed. Those who 
knew him best, acknowledged his ability, but deplored his inactiv- 
ity. During the first year of his collegiate course, he was active 
and excelled. But in the early part of his sophomore year, he 
was obliged to be absent for several weeks, partly in consequence 
of the sickness of a parent, and partly to obtain funds to defray 
his expenses. 

Well do we remember his effort to retrieve what he had lost, but 
he could not. His class had advanced nearly a term during his 
absence, and he felt that he could not overtake them in mathe- 
matics. This branch, he had before excelled in; but the very first 
recitation on his return, was a partial failure. The next was but 
little better. He here foolishly suffered his ambition to flag, and 
never rekindled, except on special occasions, during his college 

ays. 

But the moment he stepped outside its walls, necessity and cha- 
grin roused him to action. Whatever he then undertook, he was 
determined to carry out successfully. Like most students who are 
not blessed with a fortune, he engaged in teaching. Here in ad- 
dition to six hours labor in the school-room, he not unfrequently 
spent eight more inclose study. His success was of course signal ; 
for wherever you see evinced an unflinching determination to do 
well in any pursuit, success generally will follow. Though fond 
of the employment he felt obliged to abandon it for some more 
profitable business. For some weeks his mind was deeply agitated 
with the thought of what should next occupy his attention and 
form the business of life. This decision was to him of greater 
importance than any he had before made. He felt that it involved 
not only his own prosperity but that of his parents. They had 
sacrificed many of Jife’s comforts to aid him. He was now bound 
to repay them, or to suffer the keen sting of ingratitude. His de- 
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cision and plans were made deliberately. His purpose was unal- 
terably fixed before revealing it to any one. His pursuit was 
hereafter to be literature, in one form or another, as his thoughts 
from time to time might suggest. He knew it was a dangerous 
field to enter; that poverty and wretchedness had not unfrequently 
been seen there; that wealth and prosperity were sometimes its 
occupants, but, for the most part, they went there in costly apparel 
and dwelt in fortified castles. His friends on hearing his plans 
would have dissuaded him from them, had he been flexible 
in spirit; for they felt that he must enter the field of literature 
single handed and with little pecuniary aid from them. They 
knew that others had made similar attempts and had failed either 
in purse or in the prospect of pleasing. He alone felt secure, 
though the prospects were at times dark and forbidding. With 
him, resolution and perseverance were conspicuous traits, and he 
put himself under their full dominion. Among all good quali- 
ties, these are pioneers in any great enterprise, and when combined 
with discreet knowledge partial or more perfect, much may be 
accomplished. 

The last tidings we had from him were like notes of joy. Suc- 
cess was crowning his labors and streams of gladness were pour- 
ing into the White Cottage. New hopes were born there. New 
joys were anticipated. 

We have sketched this simple picture without color or ornament. 
It may have an interest to some who may be acquainted with the 
parties. It may convey a lesson to the young that gratitude to 
parents is a virtue, that courage and perseverance are powerful 
weapons when wielded with a strong arm; to age it conveys a 
lesson, to respect youth; and to youth, a lesson, to respect age; 
they are mutually dependent, each having duties to discharge to 
the other, and each made happy by the other’s prosperity. 

The following stanzas on the “* White Cottage,” were often re- 
peated, with interest, by my young friend, the outline of whose 
history we have above given. They are from his own pen, and 
have never, to my knowledge, been published. 


My white cottage home, thou art dearer to me 
Than palaces hewn out of Parian stone ; 

Where’er I may roam, o’er the land or the sea, 
Recollections of thee, will cheer me when lone. 


There first I looked out on the green-vested earth, 
And saw with delight the blue vault above ; 

Then mine eye beamed with light ; and glad-hearted mirth 
Sprung up in my bosom new teeming with love. 


Sweet memories oft of that heaven-favor’d spot, 

Now rush through the soul with a mellowing sway, 
And the shadowy outline of things unforgot 

Grows brighter and brighter in memory's ray. 
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There my mother with mild and melodious voice 
First breathed in my ear her glad notes of joy ; 

And the unresting spirit was stayed in its choice, 
When devious error would lure off her boy. 


There my sire took me forth in the cool of the day 
Down the green lane that led to the silvery stream ; 

And the air was swect-scented with newly-mown hay, 
That grew in a meadow where fairies might dream. 


The orchard, the fountain, the garden and grove 
Round the white cottage home are dear to my heart, 
Where’er, o’er the land or the sea, I may rove, 
Their memories golden shall never depart. 





A VISIT TO MADAME TAUSAUD’S EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


Amongst the numerous exhibitions in London, none perhaps will 
afford more pleasure than a visit to Madame Tausaud’s collection 
of wax figures. Night being the best time to view the exhibition, 
I ordered a cab and was very soon driven to Baker street where it 
is situated. On alighting,] was immediately ushered up a fine 
white granite staircase, on the landing of which, were large fold- 
ing doors. On passing through, you perceive Madam Tausaud, 
assisted by her daughter, taking the entrance money. She is an 
old lady, of between seventy and eighty years of age; of a high 
family in France, but during the revolution was, with her parents, 
obliged to seek refuge in England. At an early age she evinced 
great taste for modelling in wax, and in consequence of her pa- 
rents losing nearly the whole of their property, she was most assi- 
duous in her exertions and was enabled to contribute largely to 
their support. A few years after the revolution had subsided, 
she returned to France and visited most parts of Europe, where she 
was enabled to take models of the great men of the age. Return- 
ing to London, she laid the foundation of the present magnificent 
collection, and has gradually increased it until it has become a col- 
lection, as a work of art, that is frequented more than any in 
London. 

After paying two shillings, which is charged for admittance, you 
enter into a room, which, for brillancy and splendor, surpasses, per- 
haps, anything of the kind in Europe. The group of figures which 
face you, on entering, is a representation of the marriage of Napo- 
poleon Buonaparte to the Countess Josephine. The Bishop of Paris 
is performing the ceremony. Buonaparte is dressed in full mar- 
tial uniform, with his various stars and orders, and is allowed to 
be a very correct figure. Josephine has ona white satin robe with 
a magnificent crimson velvet train, held by two pages; on her head 
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is a supurb tiara of brilliants; she is supported by some of the first 
ladies of the day. The next group in the centre, is the coronation 
of Queen Victoria, as it took place in Westminster Hall. She is 
dressed in full coronation robes of royal velvet and ermine, and is 
seated in the coronation chair, elevated above the rest of the group ; 
in her right hand is the sword of state, and in her left the sceptre ; 
immediately behind her is the archbishop of Canterbury as in the 
act of placing the crown upon her head; he is assisted by the 
archbishop of York; elevated behind them are the three figures 
to represent Britannia, Hibernia and Caledonia. Below, on the 
right are the figures of the king of Hanover, the duke of Sussex, 
the duke of Norfolk, duke of Wellington, duke of Buccluegh, duke 
of Sutherland, Lord Melbourne, as premier, and several of the 
cabinet ministers. On the left was the duchess of Kent, the duch- 
ess of Sutherland, and several other ladies of the court; each 
were attired in magnificent court dresses, with long trains of velvet 
and satin, supported by pages; this is the most magnificent group 
in the collection and is a perfect representation, each figure being 
correct, and in dresses, as they appeared in Westminster Hall. 
Passing on, I came to a small, but extremely interesting group ; 
the figures represent Melville taking leave of his beloved mistress, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, previous to her execution. She is attired 
in a black silk velvet dress; for sweetness of countenance and 
elegance of form, perhaps is superior to anything in the collection. 
I was much struck with the resemblance to her portrait, taken just 

revious to her execution, which I had seen a few months previous 
in Holyrood palace, Edinborough. Melville is a most beautiful 
figure and attired in deep mourning; the sorrow at parting with 
his dear mistress is finely pourtrayed on his countenance. The 
figures of the Earls Kent and Shrewsbury, by the severity depicted 
on their countenances, fully called to mind the prejudices of that 
age and the severe treatment the unfortunate queen received at 
their hands. The sweet, but resigned smile on the face of Mary 
and the deep grief of Melville render it a group of great interest 
and one which is more admired than any in the collection. On 
the opposite side is the representation of the marriage of Queen 
Victoria to Prince Albert. She is arrayed in a white satin, 
over which is a splendid lace dress. Prince Albert is attired 
in a plain court dress, with the star and order of the garter. 
The archbishop of Canterbury is performing the ceremony. Far- 
ther on, I came to a fine figure of Shakspeare elevated on a pe- 
destal. He is dressed in black velvet, with ruffle collar and cuffs 
in accordance with the age, leaning on a heap of books; near him 
are Sheridan and Fox; opposite are Kemble as Hamlet, and Mrs. 
Siddons ; these are two beautiful figures and reflect great praise 
on the artist. Around the room are figures of Horatio Nelson, 
Marshal Blucher, Charles XIIth of Sweden, Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, the unfortunate Louis XVIth of France, and Maria 
Antoinette and the dauphine. At the end of the room is a mag- 
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nificent figure of George [Vth in his full coronation robe, with the 
crown and sceptre. The likeness is very correct and striking. On 
the right are the figures of Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold, 
the present king of Belgium. On the left are the old Queen Char- 
lotte and George III]d. In one corner, almost unobserved, I recog- 
nized the features of the unfortunate and much injured Queen 
Caroline, consort to George 1Vth. She was attired in black, and 
from the general appearance, must have been takenas in the midst of 
her misfortunes. Arranged around the room are figures of Mehe- 
met Ali, Tippoo Saib and several Indian princes attired in full 
eastern costume. There are several figures in the room, which 
sometimes afford considerable amusement; they are so arranged 
by machinery that their heads move round and round as though 
they were anxious spectators, others are bowing to the audience, 
and being clad in plain dresses, are often taken as being spec- 
tators instead of wax figures. I must own! was very near making 
the mistake myself; one old gentleman, the exact representation 
of life, bowed most politely, but, on nearer approach, | recognized 
the figure of Thomas Coke, the late Lord Leicester. In various 
parts of this magnificent room, are arranged figures of the 
most eminent men, in the senate, the army, and the church. 
Seats are placed in various parts of the room, so that every oppor- 
tunity is given for contemplating the splendid figures that surround 
you. There is a very fine orchestra, the music from which adds 
very much to the pleasure of the scene. The room is also bril- 
liantly lighted by three chandeliers ; in fact Madame Tausaud’s is 
one of the most fashionable resorts, as a place of public exhibition 
in London. After looking around this room, I paid an additional 
shilling to see a number of curiosities and figures apart from the 
grand saloon. The first thing that took my attention, was the 
travelling carriage of Napoleon Buonaparte, that was taken after the 
battle of Waterloo. It is but little different from carriages gener- 
ally of that date, made extremely heavy ; the inside is completely 
filled with drawers and secret slides. There is an apparatus for 
making coffee, a case for wines, and bookcase. The seats draw out 
so as toformasofa-bed. The next thing I noticed was the Infernal 
Machine, invented by Fieschi for the purpose of assassinating Louis 
Phillippe, king of France. It is rudely constructed of a number of 
gun barrels, and so connected that by applying a match to one, it 
would communicate with the whole. By the interposition of Divine 
Providence, the attempt failed. The figure of Fieschi is behind the 
machine, represented as in the act of applying the match. Pas- 
sing on, I came to a singular group; they were a number of men 
that had been executed in England for murder. Their dresses 
were the same as they wore at their execution; they had a most 
ghastly appearance. In another small room were figures of Mira- 
beau, Danton, Robespierre, Marat, and several eminent men who 
figured in the French revolution, also many letters and curiosities 
connected with that event. I came now to a beautiful little room 
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which is filled with various articles once the property of Napoleon. 
The first object that struck my attention, was the figure of Napo- 
leon lying apparently asleep on a bed that once had been used by 
the emperor at the palace of St. Cloud. The figure is most cor- 
rect; he is dressed in full uniform; close by him is a beau- 
tiful cot containing the infant king of Rome. It was pre- 
sented to him by the grand duke of Austria, and is gorgeous in 
the extreme. There is a number of beautiful mosaic tables, inlaid 
with pearl ; once the property of Napoleon. On the table are rings, 
spy-glasses, snuff-boxes, &e. &e. Ina number of glass cases are 
letters penned by Napoleon himself; also letters from many Eu- 
ropean princes, plans and surveys of the different battle fields. 
The collection in this room has cost Madame Tausaud an immense 
sum of money and it very much adds to the interest felt in going 
through the exhibition. 

Having now gone entirely over the exhibition, I returned to my 
hotel highly delighted with what I had seen, and can assure all 
persons visiting London, that there is no place of public amuse- 
ment more caiculated to please and instruct than a visit to Madame 
Tausauc’s. In conclusion, [ would add, that the worthy pro- 
prietress is a most kind, humane and charitable lady, and contri- 
butes largely to support public and private charitable institutions, 
and has amassed an immense fortune, simply by perseverance and 
cultivating that natural genius which we all have for something 
more or less, and also shows how frequently what we think to be 
our greatest misfortune, turns out to our ultimate good. 





DESULTORY THOUGHTS. 


What brighter hopes could have occcupied the thoughts of our 
ancestors than we, their descendants, now realize in this republic ? 
The Indian’s tomahawk is buried in the sod; the forests, freed o 
wild beasts; the green earth grazed by domestic animals; peace 
and plenty reign in our borders now teeming with life and beauty ; 
knowledge is spreading over the land and its fruit manifesting 
itself in the strength and beauty of our institutions. Our ances- 
tors were pioneers through the wilderness, but like Moses they 
caught but a glimpse of the glories of this ‘ goodly land,” and 
died, leaving their children to inherit it. We are truly a favored 

ople, and our responsibilities are great. We are not to waste, 
ike rich men’s sons, this glorious heritage. It is our business to 
add to it, to transmit it, beautified and improved, to those who 
shall come after us. Not that we are to grasp too eagerly after 
more on the north or on the south; but if more falls to us volun- 
tarily or by conquest, we must guard it with a vigilant eye, and 
purify it, with free and noble sentiments. Freedom, which bud- 
ded in the wilderness now blossoms like the rose. It is taking 
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root all over the earth. Kings will yet be blessed with its be- 
nign influence, and tyrants will cease to oppress. Slavery will die 
out, and a universal jubilee will sound throughout the world. When 
shall these things take place? When patience has had her perfect 
work; when man shall codperate with his Creator in dissemi- 
nating good thoughts, in the spirit of meekness, charity and for- 
bearance ; when passionate harrangue is stayed, and oil is poured 
on the boiling waves of commotion ; when the north and south ex- 
tend to each other the warm hand of friendship and presidents and 
princes rise up and kiss each other. 

Such a period, it is the business of all who live in the nineteenth 
century, and especially, of those who enjoy American freedom, to 
labor for. If we feel compelled to carry in one hand the sword of 
the conqueror, let us bear in the other the olive branch; but ere 
we take up arms let us consider whether we or our enemy are to 
be the aggressors, whether God, who protected our fathers in bat- 
tle, will shield us, and bless the result. It is by his will that both 
presidents and princes reign. If they err, it is not our fault. If 
those in authority decide that war is necessary, duty commands 
us to obey, unless we can show clearly wherein that decision is 
wrong. 

Murmurings and spite against those who occupy the chair of 
state are, at least, unbecoming a free people. They disturb the 
harmony of public sentiment, corrode in the soul of the unprinci- 
pled and are productive of public feuds and general dissatisfaction ; 
and their tendency is to anarchy. The president is but a man, 
subject to like faults and failings as other men, but it is not wise 
to herald them abroad and make them matter of public censure; 
they should rather be whispered in his ear in private, as the better 
way of having them speedily corrected. What is worse, small 
faults are thus often magnified into gross blunders. Error is fab- 
ricated and circulated over the land. One would think, abroad, 
from reading our dailies, that we place a fool in the presidential 
chair, and then try to tantalize him by picking flaws in his natural 
character. This is doubtless one reason why we sometimes re- 
ceive such delightful compliments on our system of government, as 
appear from time to time in Blackwood. We refer to the article 
in a recent number, on American copy-right. ‘Though the author 
is rather impertinent, he hits us about as we deserve, till we can 
learn to do better. Perfect respect belongeth unto a president, or, 
at least, as men say, unto his office. A short homily against mur- 
murings and dissatisfaction wont hurt any one at this time. 

But we are soon to choose another to occupy that important po- 
sition. A great decision must be made. Worthy candidates in 
the two great political parties of the country stand prominent be- 
fore the people. Let us select a man of sound principle ; one who 
loves mercy and hateth iniquity, and who will work for the gene- 
ral good. Such a man, we believe can be found in either party. 
We need not look for a perfect man, nor for one whose views 
shall, in every respect, correspond with our own. 
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THE BELL OF FREEDOM. 


BY GILES F. YATES. 


An interesting incident is said to have occurred on the ever 
memorable 4th of July, 1776, which from its humble character, 
has not probably found a place on the historic page. It is indeed 
a morceau better suited for the repository of the antiquary, than 
the historian. When the continental congress were in session in 
their hall at Philadelphia, discussing the instrument penned by 
the immortal Jefferson, the citizens had so arranged it, that at the 
moment the instrument was signed, the hall bell should be rung. 
The bellman was in the belfry awaiting a signal from a boy sta- 
tioned for the purpose below. The bellman was for a long while 
kept in suspense. At length he heard a loud shout from the mul- 
titude below, and looking down, he saw the boy clapping his 
hands, and heard him shout at the top of his voice, “ ring—ring— 


rer 


ring!” This little incident elicited the rhythmetical effusion given 
below. 


The deed is done! the Declaration 
Asserting rights it dare maintain, 
And Independence to a Nation, 
It has been sign’d—nor sign’d in vain! 
Give to the bell its freest, widest swing— 
Now ring it quickly, loudly, ring! ring! ring! 


To Hancock and his compeers, praises 
On this illustrious jubilee ; 
While ev’ry patriot freeman raises 
The thrilling shout of * Liberty.” 
Let the bell with its son’rous iron tongue, 
The praises resound, and the shout prolong. 


When pledging “ fortune, life and honor,” 
They spoke for us, these noble braves ; 
My country! Blessings be upon her! 
No, never can her sons be slaves! 
Loud peans to our country let us sing, 
While Freedom’s bells in joyful chorus ring. 


Ring, ring the bell! ring loud, yet louder! 
Sound, sound aloud, the act so fam’d ; 
A day ne’er dawn’d, more glorious, prouder 
Than that the congress-bell proclaim’d. 
To distant lands, upon tbe wind’s fleet wing, 
Its tones be borne—then rthg it—ring—ring—ring! 
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Send forth the sound o’er hills and valleys, 
Where’er are heard oppressive groans, 
Until each friend of Freedom rallies, 
And tyrants tremble on their thrones. 
The locsin-sound! never, never fear— 
It heeded is—by more than mortal ear! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Work CLAIMING To BE THE ConsTITUTIONS oF THE HoLy APosTLes, 
INCLUDING THE CANONS—WHISTON’s VERSION REVISED FROM THE GREEK, 
wiITH A Prize Essay aT THE UNIversiITy oF BoNN, UPON THEIR ORIGIN 
AND CONTENTS: TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY InAuH Cuase, D. D, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

There are few who pretend to question the fact that the ‘Apostolical Con. 
stitutions,” as they are called, are of spurious origin. It is impossible to 
fix the time when, or to name the person by whom, they were written ; but that 
they belong to a period much later than that of the apostles, admits of no rea. 
sonable question. Nevertheless, the work is one of no small importance to the 
student of ecclesiastical history, as putting him in possession of various forms 
and usages and doctrines, which gradually came in upon the church to corrupt 
the purity of her faith and ordinances. The prize essay is written with great 
learning and ability, and one would suppose that it must have cost the labour of 
many years to produce it. The work on the whole is a strange admixture of 
the true and false, the absurd and the weighty ; but, as a whole, it sheds much 
light on one of the most obscure and doubtful periods of church history. 


A Birtn-Day Girt; consisTING or LetTers To A YounG Frienp: By Mrs. 

F.L.Smiru. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 

This little book is a gem in the class of productions to which it belongs. It 
bears the marks of high intelligence, and breathes the spirit of fervent piety. 
The style is simple, direct and yet elegant. The thoughts are pertinent, weighty 
and impressive. Mrs. Smith has become well known by her previous works, 
and this will only confirm and heighten the previously existing favorable impres- 
sion. She is the daughter of Dr. Griffin, and inherits, in no small degree, his 


intellectual qualities. 


Scenes AT WASHINGTON; a Story oF THE LAsT GENERATION: By a Citt- 
zEN oF Battimore. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is a well told story ; but it derives its chief interest from the fact that it 
has all the appearance of a painting from actual life. Besides hitting off with 
good effect many of the usages of the time, it gives a good idea of some promi- 
nent characters, and hints at some important events in the political history of 
the country. It would seem to have been written by some one, old enough to 
drow from his own memory, for things that occurred half a century ago. 
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Memorr or Mrs. Mary E. VAn LENNEP, ONLY DAUGHTER OF THE Rev. Joe. 
Hawes, D.D., AND WIFE oF THE Rev. Henry J. VAN LENNEP, MIssioNARY 
in TurKEY: By Her MotuHer. Hartford: Belknap & Hamersley. 
Wherever there are those who delight in the contemplation of exalted christ- 

jan excellence, in connection with great natural loveliness, this work will find a 
cordial welcome. It is the character of a daughter sketched by a mother’s 
hand, and warm from a mother’s heart. And yet the production is of a per- 
fectly unpretending character, and will revolt nobody by its partial or exagge- 
rated representations. It furnishes a fine model of female character, fitted alike 
to rebuke the gay and worldly, and to strengthen and animate those who have 
set out in the Christian race. The history is brief, but it most strikingly ex- 
hibits the wisdom and goodness and grace of God. Dr. Hawes’ sermon at the 
close, is a fitting and beautiful tribute to the memory of his daughter, and is of 
itself worth more than the cost of the book. The cause of missions cannot fail 
to be served by this publication. 


ApvVENTURES 1N Mexico AND THE Rocky Mountains: By Geo. F. Buxton, 
Member oF THE Roya Georocicat Society, &e. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

This book, just fresh from the pen of a highly respectable Englishman, is 
exceedingly modest in its pretensions, and yet it gives about as fair a view of 
Mexican life and manners as any thing that we have fallen in with. The writer 
just relates what occurred to him, or what came under his observation from day 
to day, but he does it with so graceful and graphic a pen, that one cannot help 
feeling a deep interest in the various incidents of his journey. He pays a hand- 
some tribute to our own country in his preface, and concludes his book with an 
account of a most self-glorifying conversation which a pompous Yankec held 
with him, and which will cause many of his readers, as it caused him, to ‘ ex- 
plode in an immoderate fit of laughter.” 


GrerMANy, ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND; oR RecoLiectrions or A Swiss Minis- 

Ter: By J. H. Mente D’Avusiene, D.D. New York: Robert Carter. 

No one conversant with the writings of Merle D’Aubigné, could read a sin- 
gle page of this volume, without detecting its authorship. It bears the same 
striking and noble characteristics, with all his previous productions. It is made 
up of two parts—Travelling Recollections and Historical Recollections—for the 
one he draws upon his observation, for the other upon his almost boundless 
knowledge of history. The first part of the book is the record of what he saw 
and heard, on a tour through Germany and Great Britain in 1847; and his de- 
scription of the existing state of things in the two countries, is exceedingly ju- 
dicious and graphic. The character which he sees we see ; the scenes in which 
he mingles seems present to us, and we feel that we have a share inthem. His 
remarks upon Scotland are particularly interesting; and some of them are truly and 
deeply philosophical. The part of the work devoted to Historical Recollections, 
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of events in which the work had its origin. 


has the same freshness and point and beauty and power, that characterize his his. 
torical works previously published. The book seems to have grown up from a 
report of the author’s travels, made at several successive times to his Geneyese 
friends ; and others besides his friends, if there are such,—certainly the inhabj. 
tants of other nations and the generations to come, will be thankful for the train 
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weeds about a foot high. 


of certain people. 


My Dear Timoruevs: Howis your subscription list? Will people hang on to 
those mawkish ‘ flash” magazines, in which the plot of discarded novels is di 
vided every month into infinitesimal portions for the amusement of love-sick milli- 
ners, and sentimental inhabitants of the boudoir; neglecting in the mean time 
the strong thought and attic style of the American Literary? I say not these 
things against the lady-literature of the day; they are only forced out of me by 
comparison. Look at their mezzotints—from the first artists of course—spraw- 
lingly executed with eyes as large as the feet, legs that were never made to 
match, and immense backgrounds of ‘‘ darkness visible.” Look at their steel 
engravings, ‘“‘ engraved expressly for this magazine,” after copies that were 
worn-out when you and I were boys. What do they consist of? ‘ Views,” 
dim and shadowy as the valley of the shadow of death; of cities, as the latter 
looked forty years ago ; fine interiors of barns ; representations of scraggy trees ; 
rocks smooth as glass; and an everlasting stream of water wandering among 


Did you ever read one of the prospectuses? You would think that all the 
literary men and women of the present age had left home, friends and reputation 
behind them to assist in the grand injection of fire and fury into the great “ flash” 
enterprise. The writers are all the ‘‘ best ” of the age: this lie they never baulk 
at. One would suppose that the occupation of Washington Irving, Prescott, 
Sparks, and the rest of our world-known scribblers was gone, and that the fan- 
cy-writers of the day, like a swarm of locusts settling on every ‘‘ greenthing,” 
had filled the American mind with a taste as verdant as their literary efforts. 
Goodness! what a strong stomach the public owns. It digests humbug as easily 
as the gastric juice of an ostrich converts glass into nutriment. 

But enough of this. I will not commit you or myself wholly against fashion- 
able magazines, but what do they assume so much for? Do their conductors 
believe that true literature can only be found in connection with an inhuman 
fashion-plate? They ought to modestly retreat to their legitimate place, and 
pretend to be just what they are—a congeries of love stories nnd sentimental 
verses, improving not at all to the mind, and intoxicating the heart with roman- 
tic yearnings for the impossible. They are literary play-things ; elegant trifles, 
pleasing to the eye, and not altogether useless companions in the leisure hours 














